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‘ * At H is MASS HANDLING —the systematic movement 
of the most units, in the shortest time, at the lowest cost 
You Need to Increase Output! 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 
HANDLING MATERIALS ILLUSTRATED 


o factual, informative publica- 
tion that shows how modern 
handling methods can save 
time, money and manpower in 
any industry. 





{70402204 





CRANE ARM 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 19 © 1226 EAST 152ND STREET © CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





DON’T BE A VICTIM OF OVER-EXPANSION = 
if productive output in your plant can be 
increased with Towmotor Mass Handling. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks, Tractors and Ac- 
cessories will provide an uninterrupted flow 
of materials that keeps production moving 
steadily and increases the productive poten- 
tial of your present equipment and man- 


power. Take the modern approach to ma- 





terials handling problems, find out now how 


Towmotors can increase production in any 


Fork Lift Trucks and Tractors — picn, targe or small 


RECEIVING e PROCESSING ° STORAGE e DISTRIBUTION 





HOW A SIN IAM On4 CAN cur A 


BGS Handling Cost to IG? 


Most material handling problems consist principally of 
two fundamental operations—(1) Transportation, and 
(2) Piling. The following simple example shows how a 
handling operation, costing $38.33 by hand methods, can be 
cut to 59.6¢ by the use of BAKER Fork Trucks and pallets. 


THE PROBLEM-To move a pile of 1000 cases a 


distance of 200 feet and re-pile. 




























This problem is obviously oversimplified. In practice these operations are repeated many 
times and with many variations—but the ratio of savings remains essentially the same. 




















l a SIMPLE MANUAL OPERATION COST BY HAND METHODS 
Te 1. Transporting — Practical Load—1 case. Estimated walking speed 200 
4 ft. per miaute. Time—1000 round trips, 2000 minutes or 33.33 hours. 
4 e.g Pe eee . $33.33 
x-o X=DISTANCE X-=200 FEET . 
, 2. Piling — Estimated rate—200 cases per hour. Total time—1000 cases— 
— is —<_ss° : 5 hours. Labor cost at $1.00 per hour .........................00000055 eens 
eee ae TOTAL, CORT — EUADID BETIS ..0nccececcsscctosscessecssesiseoesssestnssers $38.33 
B ELECTRIC FORK TRUCK HANDLING 
*  PALLETIZED INCOMING SHIPMENT 
24 COST WITH BAKER FORK TRUCK AND PALLETS 





1. Labor Cost — Pallet load—50 cases. Time per round trip with truck 
1.2 minutes (includes picking up pallet load, travel, tiering, and 




















turning around.) Total time—20 round trips, 24 minutes or .4 hours. 
+ Labor Cost (Operator at $1.00 per hour) ......00......0......:.000005. ecenen ase 40 
ylides eltcoathicsad 2. Truck Cost —Annual cost—owning and operating Fork Truck and 
| tava time oo —” lo Pallets $980.00. Per hr. cost (2000 hrs. per year) 49¢. Cost for .4hours  .196 
q TOTAL OMRS TOTAL 04 HRS TEE, GE — FR IE, as ce sce evevcsesintttententinccssssionittanicsatebiatienis 596 
TOTAL SAVINGS — $37.73, or 98.5%. 





How the cost of Baker Fork Truck-Pallet operation compares with still 

4 other handling methods is shown in the charts 1 and 2 at left. 

¢ “A” and “F” represent methods discussed above. 

' “B” and “C” show costs of hand trucking, B with 2-wheel truck—5 cases 
per load; C with 4-wheel truck—20 cases per load. 

“D” represents the conveyor method, where the only labor costs are 
for piling. 

“E” represents costs for Baker Fork Truck operation where cases are not 
originally palletized. 

In Chart 2, the starting point of each line indicates man-hours required 

for piling, and the path of the line shows man-hours for increasing 


distances. Obviously, the greater the distance, the greater the savings 
with BAKER Trucks. “ 


Let a Baker Material Handling engineer show you 
how similar savings can be made in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Company 


2176 WEST 25'H STREET » CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 









CASE LABOR 


538.30 
516.60 
511.60 
$10.00 
55.40 

40 


TRUCK PER 1000 PIECES 


538.30 
516.60 
511.60 
510.00 
55.59 


















A manuat, 





(2 WHEEL 
HAND TRUCK) 









(4 WHEEL 
HAND TRUCK) 







D (convevor) 








196 
196 


E (fork truck) 


(PALLET-FORK 
TRUCK SYS 





















MANUAL | HANDL 









1000 CASES 


2 WHEEL 









4 WHEEL TRUCK (C) 


MAN-HOURS PER 





FORK TRUCK SYSTEM (F) 





DISTANCE IN FEET 


Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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ONLY AUTOMATIC SKYLIFT ELECTRIC 


trucks Give You BURN-OUT PROOF” 


SILICONE 


INSULATED MOTORS 





Automatic is First 
with Most Great Features 


Full automotive type con- 

Caster type steering axle, 3 trols. Brake pedal and foot 
accelerator same as a car. One 
lever controls lift and tilt, the other 


center pivoted and shock-proof. 
Compensates for uneven floor 


conditions. Provides easier forward and reverse. 
Steering, prevents transmission of 
road shock to steering wheel. tomatic acceleration 


speeds. 

Lift, tilt and drive simultan- 
eously or independently with 
easy fingertip and foot control 
Fegardless of load conditions. brake 
that does not sacrifice lift or tilt 
performance to accomplish this fea- 
ture, because only Skylift has High 
Pressure Hydraulic Lift and: Tilt. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RTHE FAMOUS 


2 





controller gives smooth, timed au- 
through all 


Air-cooled disk brake. Mount- 
ed on end of motor where 
torque is least. 
The only hydraulic industrial truck reatly prolongs life, gives greater 

ae A surface, insures positive 
and smooth stopping. 


MAIL COUPON >>> 
TRANSPORTERS, 


Motor Failure Means 


Going Back TO THIS @ 














onstant starting, stopping, reversing and overloading 
C give an electric motor an awful beating — often cause 
overheating, which means motor failure, trucks out of service. 

Automatic foresaw the demands which would be put on Sky- 
lift Electric Trucks, so gave you the protection of SILICONE 
MOTOR INSULATION. This is an exclusive silicone varnish 
and silicone lubricant that protects Skylift motors, even if over- 
loaded, and even after exposure to temperatures of 300 to 400 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

This means no armature or field coil failure, no trucks laid 
up for motor repair, no interruption of Skylift’s smooth, efficient 
money-saving material-handling cperation. NO OTHER ma- 
terial-handling trucks offer this EXCLUSIVE feature! 


Only Skylift Gives You 
High Pressure Hydraulic Lift! 





With Automatic’s exclusive patented design, using high-pressure 
hydraulics, you can raise forks to maximum height of single 5 
before increasing overall height of uprights. Forks raise 67 inches 
before uprights begin to extend! 


As you see by the pictures at the left, you get easy entry into 
box cars and other low clearance poets. You tier your product 
to maximum height without uprights jabbing into ceilings. The 
same Skylift also tiers up to 130 inches high. Only Automatic 
Skylifts offer you this double-duty money-saving feature, because 
ONLY Skylift Electric Trucks are equipped with HIGH PRES- 
SURE Hydraulic Lift. Mail coupon. 


NEW-matic 
Automatic Transportation COmpPany 
DIV. OF THE YALE AND TOWNE MFG. CO. 

115 W. 87th Street, Dept. H-8, Chicago 20, Ill. 

( ) Send details on Automatic’s ( ) Havean ATCO Specialist 
Skylift Electric Trucks with make a free survey of our 
High Pressure Hydraulic material- handling -costs. 
Lift and Silicone Insulated 
Motors. 

IN ba 5:5 ob 05 wild oan burch entaesdeds eeaneodunala 
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The stowing on shipboard of the re- 
lief shipment of dried eggs, illus- 
trated by this month's cover, is but 
a single, intermediate step in a 
series of related distribution activ- 
ities extending from the farm to 
famine areas in Europe .. . If 
totalitarian ideologies abroad are to 
be resisted through better living, 
while at the same time more things 
are being made possible for more 
people here at home, the overall 
cost of distribution must be reduced 
through more efficiency and coordi- 
nation at those points where one 
basic distributive activity connects 
with the other. USDA Photo by 
Forsythe. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY . . . Our policy is based on the premise thet dis 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com 


merce. 
4 





busi manag + must 


Most commodities 


require handling, 


If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 


ider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs 


packing, transportation, 


warehousing 


financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities os 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is te 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standerdte 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 








Views Le AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 


rom DETROIT 


Toledo - Dayton - Columbus 





HIP TO and from the South via a new and 

direct air service linking Detroit, Toledo, TOLEDO 
Dayton and Columbus with 31 Delta cities. This 
new service, effective June 1, is provided by a Wi de he 
Delta-TWA equipment interchange. It gives you DAYTON 
shorter, faster routings, with same-day or over- 
night delivery to all major cities of the South. 













Through Flights 


A typical interchange flight works 
this way: a Delta crew flies a 44-passen- 
ger DC-4 from New Orleans to Cincin- 
nati, via Birmingham, Atlanta and 
Knoxville. A routine stop, then a TWA 
crew flies the same plane to Detroit. 
Southbound, the process is reversed. 

Pick-up and delivery service is offered 
at your option anywhere on this new 
route. You can arrange shipments 
though any Delta or TWA office. 













General Offices: 
Atlanta, Ga, 


Typical Rates ... Here are examples of rates between Delta cities 


DC-4's flying this run have a oan go and these new points. For system-wide rates, and flight schedules, 
capacity of 7,000 pounds per flight. call any Delta office. Or write Air Freight Department, Delta 
DC-3’s give service to all intermediate Air Lines, Atlanta. 
points. , Rates per 100 Pounds Between: 

Delta also operates all-cargo “Flying 
Freighters” between Chicago-Cincin- Detroit-Atlanta ......... $6.55 Dayton-New Orleans .. .$8.95 
nati-Atlanta-Birmingham-New Guiecee Birmingham-Detroit ...... 7.55 Detroit-Knoxville ........ 5.55 
Dallas-Fort Worth New Orleans-Detroit ..... 9.90 Toledo-Birmingham .. 7.65 

ana ont. Atlanta-Toledo .......... 6.55 Detroit-Shreveport 11.07 

Delta Air Freight—Takes a Load Off Your Mind | — 
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and here's what 
we mean by 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Heavy Duty 











Over-the-highway hauls or house-to-house delivery of big 
loads of furniture, refrigerators, pianos, stoves and other 
heavy merchandise are jobs for heavy, rugged trucks. They 
are jobs that GMC heavy duty trucks perform with out- 
standing efficiency, economy and trouble-free service. 


For GMC heavy duties are built to stand the gaff of day- 
after-day heavy hauling work . . . with heavyweight big- 
truck axles, frames, transmissions, clutches, brakes, and 
gasoline and Diesel engines especially designed for haul- 
ing gross weights up to 90,000 pounds. 

You'll save money on your heavy hauling by putting your 


money into a heavy duty GMC. Many models are now 
available for quick delivery. See your GMC dealer. 
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THE TRUCK OF VALUE 


GASOLINE 
e DIESEL 














ALONG THE WAY...OF TWA 











a tt A ne er eo es, 


HE WATCHES OVER WATCHES 


FLIGHT AGENT ABOARD TWWAq INTERNATIONAL 
ALL-CARGO PLANES GUARDS SHIPMENTS OF 
SWISS WATCH MOVEMENTS...INSURES CAREFUL 
HANDLING...SAFE DELIVERY. SPEED OF TRIP 
LESSENS RISK OF PILFERAGE. 
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"6.0.5." SAVES 






























ON SHIPPING 
TWA AIR CARGO | np 
"SAVES ON SHIPPING... =) 
SAVES TIME...INSURANCE Ae ys 
. WAREHOUSING... AND v 4 _ Nae 
LOWEST RATES IN TWA FAST SHIPMENTS TWA ‘SLEUTHS’ 
HISTORY ALSO SAVE DIAL TWA OFFICE...ASK FOR LOCATE RARE 
YOU MONEY. AIR CARGO AGENT. TWA : 
(TRANS worLD AIRLINE) J MINERAL WATER - 
. IS LISTED IN CLASSIFIED ff 10 TREAT A PATIENTS KIDNEY ~ 
D\4 PHONE BOOKS DISORDER, NEW YORK DOCTORS 
— UNDER AIR, RECOMMENDED A RARE MINERAL a 
YOU NAME THE DAY. WATER UNAVAILABLE SINCE THE Th 
VIA TWA LET TWO KNOW WAR. TWA AGENTS IN PARIS vat 
pe por 
WHEN YOU PLAN SHIPMENT SPACE we 7 pence mg tommy ns 
WILL BE RESERVED. SAVES TIME... seedilinidb ae trae tae “ 
ASSURES PROMPT DELIVER WITHIN 4 WEEK! ‘a 

















¥ shi! 
VALUABLES PROTECTED xt : less 
On TWA International All-Cargo BING an, “i XS DN - less 
flights a ton-sized “strong box” car- ; : sa 

ries gold, silver, gems, drugs and DRI 
other high premium shipments. You can driy 
ship practically anything via TWA. abl 
ions 
RUG 
desi 
ARE YOU A “NOW-AND-THEN” SHIPPER? mae 
Makes no difference. Call TWA any time. Fast “five-mile-a- all 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINE minute” 4-engine planes...frequent flights. Direct...no dur: 
off-line handling ...to Europe, Africa, Asia. International Get 
&.$.4.> EUROPE:-AFRICA:>ASIA freight forwarders can also give you complete information a 
if shipment is for overseas, 3 grea 
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TRACTOR, 


(Basic Rating: 45,000 Ibs 
Gross Combination Weight) 


@ Performance hits 2 new high in Mack's new Model 
EQT, a tractor that’s engineered specifically for fast, 
over-the-road hauling — Thermodyne-powered like the 
famous larger ““L”’ model tractors to out-perform the 
field on every count. 


THERMODYNE POWER! It’s yours in abundance with a big 
new 431 cu. in. engine, one of the renowned Mack 
Thermodyne series, widely acclaimed as the most ad- 
vanced truck engines on the road today. Thermodyne 
power gives you extra reserve for higher sustained 
speeds, faster acceleration and effortless hill-climbing 
ability. Thermodyne design means all-around savings 
in lower fuel and maintenance costs. 


MONO-SHIFT TRANSMISSION! Mack's sensational Mono- 
Shift* transmission — ten speeds with a single gear- 
shift lever — means quicker and easier shifting with 
less momentum loss — assures higher average speeds ; 
less driver fatigue; greater fuel economy 


DRIVER COMFORT! Mack de-luxe cab assures unequalled 
driver comfort, convenience and safety. Easily adjust- 
able seats. Deep and confortable foam rubber cush- 
ions. Three-point rubber mounting for easy riding. 


RUGGED STAMINA! All the way through a Model EQT is 
designed and built to match the high-performance 
capabilities of its Thermodyne engine. Rugged Dual 
Reduction axle; husky frame; powerful air brakes — 
all combine to give ample margins of strength and 
durability for utmost stamina and trouble-free mileage. 


Get the full story on what this great new Mack can do 
for you — in lower costs, more efficient hauling and 


greater earnings. See your Mack branch or dealer. 
*Optiona! Extra 
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MODEL EQT 
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trucks for every purpose 





Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New 
York 1, New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; 
Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, N. J.; Long 
Island City, N.Y. Factory branches and dealers 
in all principal cities for service and parts. 
in Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. 
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: craft Sensation! 


WITH 50-FOOT CLEAR SPAN ! 


Ive Your 
warehous© 


and, 
production 


== space : 
problems: 


a Ready jor 
yaw! 


© No matter what your need . . . regardless how urgent 
our demand . . . there is a STEELCRAFT all-metal 
building to meet YOUR requirements—available right 
NOW’! Ruggedly permanent, yet easily erected with 
ordinary tools, STEELCRAFT All-Metal Buildings 
solve your space problems. STEELCRAFT 50-foot 
clear span buildings, 6 pean to meet local build- 
ing codes, are furnished complete with ribbed alu- 
minum side wall and roof panels; or, you can order 
the structural steel frame separately for use with vari- 
ous types of wall and her covering. Other STEEL- 
CRAFT buildings are available in sizes suited to your 
specific needs. Write now for complete information 
on the STEELCRAFT building line . . . or request our 
engineers make a survey of your building pee 



































(Mfrs. of Steelcraft Residence Steel Casements) 
Get the Facts today——-NO OBLIGATION 


4 e “18 am 


STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

9088 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 

(in Greater Cincinnati) 

C] Please send engineer to [] Please send me complete 
survey my building re- information on Steelcraft 











quirements. All-Metal Buildings. 
- NAME 
POSITION ie a eee 
oe 
CITY ZONE STATE 
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Bassick forges ahead 
with a new 6" heavy-duty 
ALL-FORGED STEEL caster 








NO OTHER CASTER COMPARES IN STRENGTH 


Bassick’s newest triumph of engineering and production skill inset tliat tes an 


brings you the nearest thing to indestructibility ever built into walsh epanet torn. 


a caster. Constructed to carry any load that conceivably could be 
moved on a 6” wheel . . . with maximum safety . . . economy 


.. . long life . . . easy action. 


® Aetna heavy-duty main load bearing. 


HERE’S THE STRONGEST, 
TOUGHEST CASTER 
FOR ITS SIZE EVER MADE! 


@One piece forged steel horn with 
bearing seat accurately sized by 
coining operation. 


w 


® Timken thrust ®Castellated nut 
bearing. for precision 
adjustment. 


For further information, write: THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation. 


: . - - . @ Forged steel wheel of unique design. 
Canadian Div.: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation, Ltd., Belleville, Ont. p+ ser Poe *sactcag 4 ug aone width, r 


SOLD BY LEADING INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
Making more kinds 
of Casters... 
Making Casters 
do more 
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Only United Air Freight offers 
So complete a service! 








Hier 





cael ate > 
se 


orth te ’ 


Re ig ee 
Freight and express go on every United flight. Giant 4-engine Cargoliners fly regular schedules. 


The Cargoliner has its own refrigeration system, portable electric winch, and built-in boom. 
Trained men hustle the shipments to their ground destinations. And one simple bill covers everything. 


United’s Main Line Airway is the only United Air Freight is fully co-ordinated 
airline that links the cities of the indus- with other forms of transportation and 
trial East with those of the Midwest, all with major ports on both coasts. And it 
the Pacific Coast, and Hawaii! That follows through with a pick-up and de- 


means direct service—and speed! livery service that means speed on the 

United has interline agreements with ground as well as in the air! 
11 overseas airlines flying to almost all Call your local United office ... and 
parts of the world—a foreign service more make it your Freight Headquarters! Or 
extensive than anyone else can offer you! write United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Divi- 
One simple air waybill is all that’s re- sion, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, 
quired from any point on United’s system Ill., for a copy of the latest localized rate 
to any of these foreign cities. schedules. 





FREIGHT SERVICE 


Member, 1.A.T.A. 
In Mexico, LAMSA Airlines 
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Dependable performance of protective signaling 
systems is founded on five basic requirements 
...completely and effectively met by ADT 
Central Station Electric Protection Service... 


Skilled installation 
Continuous supervision fg 










Complete maintenance 


ADT provides these specialized functions through Central Sta- 
tions located in all principal cities of the United States. These 
Central Stations are manned continuously by experienced per- 
sonnel concerned only with the care and operation of protective 
signaling systems. Such service is your assurance of prompt and 


effective action when an emergency arises. 


Write for complete information on these and other ADT Services: 
Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Service; Manual Fire Alarm Serv- 
ice; Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm Service; Watchman’s 
Reporting Service; Burglar Alarm and Holdup Alarm Services. 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13,N.Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 





AGAINST FIRE- BURGLARY: HOLDUP 


A NATION-WIDE OR GAWN.I ZATION 
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--. how and why battery-powered industrial trucks move materials at lowest cost 


MATERIAL HANDLING HANDBOOK 


A 56-page guide to the analysis and 
solution of material-handling prob- 
lems. Fully illustrated, in four sec- 
tions: (1) The Place of Material 
Handling in Plant and Warehouse; 
(2) Material Handling Principles; (3) 
Planning an Electric Industrial Truck 
Installation; and (4) Practical Truck 
Application. Tested how-to-do-it sug- 


UNIT LOADS 
Their Handling, Shipment, Storage 


This 16-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribes the unit-load method of han- 
dling materials in internal plant trans- 
portation as well as in carloading, 
warehousing, and other handling op- 
erations incidental to movement over 
common carriers. Includes numerous 
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The Electric Industrial Truck Association 
29-28D Forty-first Avenue 

Queens Plaza 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


O MATERIAL HANDLING | 


Please send HANDBOOK 


O UNIT LOADS 
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gestions for raising man-hour and case studies, discusses pallet con- emmeme 9 baer) cae . ee 
machine-hour productivity—for re- struction and the preparation of unit 
ducing floor space. loads for shipment. 

NE. 605s vo cccdoveeps besnhntesuneeenee . 
Even if your present system is mechanized, you will find new suggestions for sub- 
stantial cost reductions. Your letter or the coupon will bring these booklets—free. 
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THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
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= Good Dock Design .__ 











. « « KEEPS PRODUCTS Lavine IN AND OUT OF THIS PI PLANT! 











1,* Eli Litly & Cc Indianapolis, makers of pharma- 
@ ceutical and biological products, depends upon motor 
transport for handling the major part of its shipments. Here 
Trailers deliver bottled and packaged goods from the company’s 
main plant to this central warehouse for shipment. 


SS a | 


Electrically controlled conveyor arms link conveyor racks 

@ —hinged to the Trailers sides — with storage bins within 

the plant. These labor-savers permit speedy unloading of incom- 

ing packages and basket packed goods. Breakage losses are cut 
to a minimum by this streamlined method. 





A network of electrically powered conveyor belts — more 

@ than a mile in length — handle internal distribution, both 

in and out of the warehouse. Cable-contrelled switches permit 

stopping and starting of the belts at any point along their length. 
Hinged sections permit cross traffic of hand and lift trucks. 








Conveyor lines terminate at the mailing dock and shipping 

@ platform. Here shipments are checked out to insure proper 

routing before they are loaded into waiting Trailers and trucks 

for over-the-road hauling or delivery to rail heads. All domestic 
and foreign shipments cross this dock. 
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5, This view shows the 280 ft. “tintin dock. Note four The entire handling system, from the beginning to this full 
@ major counterbalanced conveyors. Coupled with portable @ 15-lane dock, was planned by the Shipping Department, u 
units, they permit mechanical handling right into the vehicles working in conjunction with plant engineers. Five electrically con- of 
th floors and light-weight magnesium dock trolled safety-type doors—each 3-Trailer width—fully enclose all 

plates simplify hand-truck loading. vehicles and power units. the 
When you build or remodel your plant, be sure your Traffic ‘ai 
* or Shipping Manager, your Architect and a representative - opi 

of Motor Transport serve on your planning committee. th 
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Packaging and Packing 


T IS customary for management to place major em- 
| phasis on the effectiveness of package design in 
creating demand at the point where the product and 
the consumer meet. 

The possibility of lowering distribution costs through 
better packing of the "packaged" product too often re- 
ceives little, or no, attention; the potential savings result- 
ing from such consideration frequently are viewed as 
representing so small a segment of the overall distribution 
cost as to be scarcely a legitimate concern of top man- 
agement. But efficient packing, which seeks not only to 
protect goods in transit but to facilitate handling and 
storage, is fully as important as is the purely marketing 
appeal of the package itself. The way merchandise is 
packed for shipment determines methods and costs of 
handling, of transportation and of warehousing. These 
have a bearing on insurance rates. All, in turn, are fac- 
tors in the manufacturer's total cost of distribution and 
these factors are reflected in the price the consumer must 
pay. If the overall cost of distribution is to be reduced, 
package design must be coordinated with each, and all, 
of the various other distributive activities at those points 
where one connects with the other. The traffic manager 
and the materials handling manager, for example, are as 
much concerned with package design as are the sales 
manager and the advertising director, and unless they 
are brought into the picture by top management, the 
financial losses incurred through faulty, inefficient phys- 
ical distribution can seriously offset the profits resulting 
from the "sales appeal" on goods on dealers’ shelves. 


The Basing Point Decision 


HAT WILL be the effect of the recent Supreme 

Court decision in the Cement Institute case 
making collusive use of the basing point system unlaw- 
ful? To date, no clear, unbiased and decisive analysis 
of the decision from the standpoint of the legalist or 
the economist has appeared. Arnold Kruckman, report- 
ing in this issue from the nation's capital, states that 
opinion in Washington foresees no immediate effect on 
the costs of distribution. He warns, however, against 
hasty conclusions, and quotes from a statement issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission to the effect that the 
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recent case, adjudicated after eleven years of effort, 
will have a “definite and substantial impact upon the 
status of similar systems of identical delivered prices 
used by a number of heavy goods industries. In the 
aggregate, the commodities priced under such systems 
are important factors in the cost of housing and other 
construction and of semi-fabricated products used as 
raw materials in a host of other industries.” 

Similar decisions, Mr. Kruckman states, are awaited 
in pending cases involving steel products, paper, and 
other commodities. The Supreme Court has already 
rendered a decision ordering the American Refractories 
Institute and its 37 members to cease the use of a price 
combination involving freight equalization and a de- 
livered price system, as well as a zone delivered price 
system. It is expected, according to Mr. Kruckman, that 
the present hearings charging steel producers with col- 
lusive price fixing through the use of the basing point 
system will be settled as a result of this decision. It is 
anticipated that "more mills will withdraw their pipe and 
other products from markets distant from their plants. 
The freight absorption practiced by the automobile in- 
dustry also is expected to be barred. What effect the 
present situation will have on decentralization, so urgently 
desired by the national military establishment, is not yet 
clear. The steel manufacturers have said that they cannot 
decentralize because of excessive costs involved. The 
heavy goods producers who distribute on a national 
basis are expected to find it difficult to compete with 
smaller local producers since they have the disadvantage 
of long freight hauls. Producers with scattered plants 
are expected to have marked advantages in the im- 
mediate developments ahead." 

Lowell Mason, speaking as an individual rather than 
in his official capacity as Federal Trade Commissioner, 
told the Marketing Club of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, that in his opinion, 
the Supreme Court decision means: |. The multiple 
basing point pricing system is out. 2. Freight absorp- 
tion is out. 3. Zone prices are out. 4. The universal 
delivered pricing system is out. 
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Topics to be discussed in DISTRIBUTION 
AGE for July include: 


CURRENT TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
IN MATERIALS HANDLING . . . Manage- 
ment, grasping at any means of reducing 
unit costs, is becoming increasingly aware 
of the terrific wastes incurred in antiquated 
handling methods . . . Better handling can 
expedite packaging, speed up transporta- 
tion, minimize insurance costs, keep down 
storage charges and step up marketing . . . 
July DA, in featuring practical, down-to- 
earth articles by staff correspondents and 
outstanding authorities in industry, will 
make a notable contribution to current 
materials handling “know-how.” 


e 
AIRCARGO "DOWN UNDER"... . H. 
Bowden Fletcher, special correspondent 


from Australia, describes the recent move- 
ment by air of heavy machinery for the 
five brass and copper strip rolling mills of 
Austral Bronze, Ltd., which produces 90 
percent of Australia's requirements. 


MARKETING EFFICIENCY . . . Three and 
a half million babies and a national in- 
come of 202 billion dollars a year are two 
of the factors that will greatly affect 
marketing in the next few years . . . But 
distribution costs must be pared to the 
bone and efficiency increased, warns Dr. 
John Dean Gaffey, head of the department 
of marketing, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, if full advantage is to be taken of 
the situation. 
a 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT IN_ DISTRIBU- 
TION ... The role of traffic management 
is vital in industry, because it coordinates 
the various phases of distribution in order 
to get products to the ultimate consumer 
more efficiently and cheaply ... J. W. 
Witherspoon, assistant general traffic man- 
ager, U. S. Rubber Co., and general sec- 
retary, Pacific Coast Transportation Ad- 
visory Board, describes U. S. Rubber's 
traffic setup, its several divisions and the 
particular tasks of each. 


PROGRESSIVE PORTS—LONG BEACH ... 
All phases of distribution play a part in 
@ modern port. Materials handling mus’ 
be utilized to the fullest to provide fas 
efficient cargo loading and unloading, anc 
warehouses in the port area must provid 
large, convenient storage spaces. Dock 
space for numerous large ocean-going 
freighters must be closely linked with a 
network of highways and railroads for 
maximum speed and efficiency in distribu- 
tion . . . Long Beach, Calif., is planning to 
spend 80 to 100 million dollars in the next 
20 to 25 years for a long range port mod- 
ernization program. 
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Income Tax 
Sir: 

Please advise if an individual can 
deduct social security and unemploy- 
ment tax from income in building a 
residence or commercial building under 
the following circumstances: 

Construction was performed on the 
flat fee basis, payroll made by the 
contractor. However, owner reim- 
bursed the contractor: every two weeks 
for the net amount of labor plus social 
security and unemployment tax. The 
contractor did not take benefit of tax 
paid, as he was reimbursed. 

Please advise if the owner of build- 
ing could deduct said net amount of 
tax from his income. 

—H. Abb Wooldridge, Jr., President, Abb's 
Transfer & Service Co., Inc., Mobile, Ala. 


Editor's Note: We referred this letter to 
our Legal Consultant, Mr. Leo T. Parker, 
who replies as follows: 


Sir: 

Although your question should be 
presented to a Federal Income Tax 
expert, I shall endeavor to give you 
the desired information. 

I presume you know that Social Se- 
curity taxes are deductible expenses, 
that is for business purposes. Hence, 
if you make a contract with a con- 
tractor who pays these taxes, you are 
entitled to deduct all of the contractor’s 
bill, on the basis allowable as “de- 
preciation.” This means, of course, 
that you cannot deduct the total cost in 
a single year. You may make the de- 
duction in accordance with allowable 
valuation per year over the number 
of years acceptable and in accordance 
with present laws. This is the law as 
to business improvement, and struc- 
tures, but it is not law as to residences. 
The Federal Courts have very consis- 
tently held that if you “earn” a profit 
on the sale of your residence you must 
pay the government taxes thereon. If 
you have held it for more than six 
months you pay only on one-half of 
the profits because it is listed as long 
term capital investment. On the other 
hand, you cannot list as deductible any 
loss you sustain when selling your 
residence. This is absolutely irrespec- 
tive of the time you held it or lived 
in it. Therefore, if a contractor charged 
a stated amount for building a resi- 
dence and you earned a profit on its 
sale, the total cost including the taxes 
paid by the contractor is your cost 
price. The same is applicable to a 
business structure, except that you 
must conform with the government’s 
regulations as to what part of the total 
construction cost is deductible each 
year. This latter depends on the time 
you held it for business purposes. 


i Ae 


Statute of Limitations 
Sir: 

On Sept. 25, 1947, we received j 
sheaf of Motor Freight Bills dates 
1-19-45 through 5-8-45 covering inter 
state shipments from Ohio into Pen, 
sylvania, on which claims were ma 
due to undercharge. The tariff ay 
thority for these claims is speci 
as follows: “Central States Tariff 
which provides for a 4th Class restric, 
tion on a two-line haul. The attached 
bills have been raised from Class # 
or 40% to 4th Class or 50%, as pro, 
vided for in the tariff.” 

We wrote on Jan. 6 refusing paymen§ 
on the basis that the statute of limita/ 
tions covering undercharges on Inter/ 
State Motor Freight is two years. We 
received a reply to our letter coveri 
rejection of the claims, as follows: 

“These freight bills are over 
years old, however, they do not ex 
the statute of limitations, because 
the time of shipment, the statute 
limitations was six years. The 
year statute of limitations, as 
tioned in your letter, went into 
in the early part of 1946, and a 
only on shipments made after 
date.” 

We would greatly appreciate receiv 
ing your advice regarding the legali 
of these claims. 

—l. J. Ocesterling, Asst. Works Mg 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co 
Zelienople, Pa. 


Editor's Note: We referred this let 
to our Legal Consultant, Mr. Leo T. Parke: 
who replies as follows: 

It is true, of course, that a statute 
limitation is effective only from date 
its enactment. In other words, 
























cannot be deprived of their legal 
assumed under these valid laws theni 
effect as a basis for their assumed 
ligations. Hence, a later law c i 
claims for underc 
in two years will not affect legal 
ligations of shippers for claims i 
curred at the time the older sta 
was in effect “outlawing” the claims i 
six years.—L. T. P. 


Household Goods 
Sir: af 


Your April issue contained an artic 
on “Freight Rates Based on Valuatia 
mentioning household goods but mM 
developing the subject. It would ¥ 
interesting and informative to have 
special article on household goods # 
an early issue. 

—T. C. Shelburne, Pres., Shelburne Trans! 
& Storage Corp., Richmond. 

Editor's Note: Henry G. Elwell, author ¢ 
the article mentioned, plans to discuss 
subject in the near future. 
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The International Truck 
Point Rating System Establishes 
Accurate Vehicle Weight Ratings 


@ From International Model KB-5 up, gross vehicle 
weight ratings for International Trucks are shown 
as minimum and maximum. 


Take the KB-5. The gross vehicle weight rating 
range of the KB-5 is shown as 13,500 to 17,500 
pounds. 


Now, take the KB-8-1 — International’s New 
Standard of the Highway. The KB-8-1 is a truck- 
tractor. Its gross combination weight rating range, 
tractor and semi-trailer, is shown as 40,000 to 
48,000 pounds. 


However, the actual gross weight ratings of these 
two models, and of other Internationals from the 
KB-5 up, are calculated according to the work each 
vehicle does and the conditions under which it does 
its work—the conditions that determine the actual 
strain put on the vehicle. 


This calculation is based on the International 
Truck Point Rating System, a scientific method for 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars,” CBS Wednesday 


calculating how much payload each International 
should carry to perform best for its owner — bis 
load and his operating conditions considered. 


And in every case the safety factor —the extra 
margin of strength —is the same for each model 
irrespective of the G.V.W. assigned by the Point 
Rating System. 

The International Truck Point Rating System is 
an exclusive International Service. It is a scientific 
system — Note that!—and not a procedure for 
guessing. 

Any International Dealer or Branch will be glad 
to furnish any truck operator or owner with a con- 


cise demonstration of how the International Truck ° 


Point Rating System works — of how it establishes 
accurate gross weight ratings under all conditions. 


Mofor Truck Division fa 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY hd 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 

\ENTIFIES 
rod A Shey, 


INTERNATIONAL ‘7rucks 
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BULKHEAD BLOCKING BEING PLACED ON NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. The channels are spaced to provide greater 
nail-holding force than that of wood—yet nails can 
be readily removed without damage to the floor. A 
self-sealing plastic in the nailing grooves prevents 


See what 












NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


means to 


NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 
PRODUCT 


If you ship goods in boxcars, gondolas or flatcars 
you'll want to know what NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR- 
ING can do for shippers. Check these points that 
show how it can increase your car supply, cut dam- 
age to goods in transit and simplify freight handling. 


INCREASED CAR AVAILABILITY 

In gondolas, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING makes an 
all-purpose car suitable for any type of freight— 
finished goods, rough heavy materials, fine bulk 
freight. It does the job of both wood-floor cars and 
conventional steel-plate-floor gondolas. Empty car 
switching and assembling to provide equipment for 
the particular lading is drastically reduced. In box- 
cars, too, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING cuts car suit- 
ability problems. Unlike present flooring, it’s built 
to stay in good condition for all types of freight for 
the life of the car. If it’s a NAILABLE STEEL FLOOR 
you know it will handle the freight. 


MORE PROTECTION TO LADING 
With up to 400% greater nail-holding force than 
wood, NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING assures more 


loss of fine freight carried in bulk. 






secure blocking, less damage to goods in transit. 
No splinters or sharp edges can damage freight or 
injure men working in cars. Spilled liquids aren’t 
absorbed; and can be easily cleaned off to avoid 
contaminating subsequent freight. When goods are 
shipped on NAILABLE STEEL FLOORS, there’s a bet- 
ter chance they’ll reach the consignee just as you 
sent them. 


EASIER FREIGHT HANDLING 

No need to worry about fork trucks breaking 
through NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING; it readily sup- 
ports the largest trucks used in boxcars. Unloading 
with shovels, scrapers and clamshell buckets is 
quicker and easier, because the surface is smooth, 
flat and free from splinters. The same qualities pro- 
vide faster and more complete car cleaning, too. 

These features of NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING add 
up to real advantages for shippers as well as car- 
riers. If you haven’t yet seen a car equipped with 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, and would like to, 
write us, and we'll let you know when there’s one 
in your area. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
UNIT OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


PATENTS PENDING 
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Basing Point 


Decision 


The recent Supreme Court decision making 
collusive use of the basing point system for 
price fixing unlawful, is creating much uncer- 
tainty as fo its ultimate effect upon distribu- 


tion costs. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


cision against the Cement In- 
stitute will apparently have 
little or no immediate effect upon 
distribution costs. The ruling of 
the Supreme Court does not wipe 
out the use of the basing-point 
system. It makes its use unlawful 
in collusion or combination, or by 
any other method of ganging up 
that enables persons or corpora- 
tions in the same business to estab- 
lish identical prices which are un- 
fair and constitute discrimination. 
It is perfectly legal for any in- 
dividual business unit to use the 
basing point system so long as its 
use is equitable to the buyers and 
to one’s competitors. It may not 
be used, however, to collect more 
money as freight charges from one 
customer and to apply the surplus 
in placing another customer at a 
greater distance on the same foot- 
ing as the buyer who is nearby. 
As the law is understood under 
present circumstances, its chief 
purpose is to permit competing 
producers to serve customers who 
otherwise would not be potential 
customers by reason of the fact 
that freight costs to them would 
be greater than from another 
manufacturer. For example, we’ll 


[ssi recent basing-point de- 
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say the cost of an article is $1.50 
per unit. The freight to the des- 
tination where the customer is 
located is 50c. The basing point 
price, let’s say, is set at $2.00. 
The freight from the point where 
the other producer is located is 
75¢e on the same article. Under 
the method of applying the bas- 
ing-point system independently, 
but not in combination with other 
manufacturers of like or similar 
products, the manufacturer may 
meet his competitor’s advantage— 
of 25e—by absorbing 25c of the 
freight rate which would other- 
wise debar him from doing busi- 
ness in that area; he would quote 
the eustomer $2.00, exactly the 
same price given by his competitor 
who has an advantage in the 
freight rate. 

On the other hand, let us say 
that the producer is located at 
Chicago. He has a customer at 
Joliet, and another at St. Louis. 
Obviously the distributor-customer 
at Joliet is in competition with the 
distributor-customer at St. Louis. 
Patently, the freight rate from 
Chicago to Joliet is far less than 
the freight rate from Chicago to 
St. Louis. Therefore jt is illegal 
for the producer in Chicago to 





establish a basing-point rate of 
$2.00 (which including the freight 
rate to St. Louis, would be the 
price of the article), and charge 
$2.00 for his article to the cus- 
tomer in Joliet. The customer in 
Joliet would clearly be helping to 
pay the freight for the shipment 
to the customer in St. Louis, and 
by being placed on the same basis 
as the customer in St. Louis he 
would probably be deprived of an 
outlet for some of his goods. It is 
therefore the judgment of the 
juridicial bodies that the customer 
in St. Louis should pay the base 
cost of the article, $1.50, plus the 
actual freight charges, which 
might be from 30 to 40¢ more 
than the freight charges to Joliet. 
In other words, the distributor in 
Joliet might be able to obtain his 
goods at the unit cost of $1.50, 
plus 10 or 20c freight. 

This leads to the consideration 
of uniform pricing, the establish- 
ment of the price for chewing 
gum, for instance, which, say, is 
5e wherever you buy it, delivered 
at your point of destination. Na- 
turally in a selling and buying 
transaction of this type the manu- 
facturer absorbs the freight 

(Continued on Page 76) 
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Shipping package design begins with proper protec- 
tion from internal jostling as well as outside shocks. 





An assembled operating unit is given the added 
protection of wood where the item does not in 
itself offer protection. 


Careful inner packing, bracing and 
cushioning often permit unusual econ- 
omies in selecting outer container. 





WANTED: 


S one observes goods in 
A transportation, as one at- 
tempts to comprehend and 
analyze the growing figures total- 
ling annual damage claims in rail 
transportation, or as one looks be- 
hind the scenes for causes of the 
accumulation of damaged cargo in 
containers stamped ‘‘Made in 
U.S.A.’’ on piers around the 
world, there comes a_ shocking 
realization that once again a 
primer is needed for good packing 
and crating. 
By ‘‘primer’’ we mean two 
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A Packing Primer 


Mounting damage claims resulting from poor export packing indicate that 
a primer of basic methods and procedures is needed. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN, 


things. The ordinary meaning is 
a sort of first-reader, the funda- 
mental principles of a given sub- 
ject—in other words, basic infor- 
mation or the downright ‘‘know- 
how’’ in the lowest and simplest 
levels. Yes, this first meaning has 
a place and is badly needed in 
today’s carge preparation picture. 
But the second meaning implies 
much more of a wallop towards 
springboarding a dormant object 
into action and somehow, when- 
ever the second meaning is en- 
gendered, the first manages to take 
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care of itself. 

The second meaning of a 
‘‘primer’’ is a small amount of 
powder or other substance used to 
set off a far greater blast. In 1943 
and 1944, packaging and cargo 
preparation had the necessary 
impetus not only for seeking new 
knowledge but for the wholesale 
translation of this knowledge into 
action. Our materiél shipments of 
1942 were arriving at the war 
fronts by and large in damaged 
condition. Lives of our fellow- 
citizens—often our own relatives 





Packaging Consultant 


—were at stake. More and more 
stringent specifications for pack- 
ing were drawn and American 
shipping rose to meet the chal- 
lenge. Once more we need a primer 
to shock us into a realization as 
to how far packing and crating 
methods have deteriorated. 

That there has been a worsening 
of the general quality of packing, 
requires only a study of cargo 
at any type of freight terminal 
to verify. It would appear that 
packing for shipment has passed 

(Continued on Page 62) 


Style one, or cleatless boxes, in export 
should be confined to weight under 100 Ib. 
and fairly compact loads, as illustrated in 
this shipment to Europe. 
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Gummed Tape for 




















An automatic moistening control machine, which 
assures even wetting and correct lengths of tape. 


Below: If tape lengths needed are marked on containers, time 
is saved and no tape is wasted. Right: Properly applied 
tape will tear the surface of the container before it will let go. 





UMMED tape as a closure 

method has long been ace- 

cepted by all types of ear- 
riers—the motor truck people, the 
railroads and airlines, the express 
companies, the steamship lines, 
and the U. S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. Generally accepted as safe 
and convenient, when properly 
moistened and applied, gummed 
tape has many advantages. 

There are, however, certain min- 
imum requirements that must be 
fulfilled. The freight and express 
minimum requirement for gummed 
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Safe Closure 

















Gummed tape long has been employed as a method of safe 


closure because it gives added strength, keeps out dust and 


dirt and can carry a printed advertising message . 


. . Semi- 


automatic and aufomatic moistening control machines assure 


even wetting and correct tape lengths. 


tape is that not less than 60 lb. 
basis weight and not less than 
2 in. in width be used. The parcel 
post minimum requirement is that 
60 Ib. basis weight and not less 
than 2%4 in. in width be used. 
There are also certain specific in- 
structions as to where the tape 
should be applied on a shipping 
container. Complete details are 
covered in the regulation for each 
type of carrier. 

The advantages of gummed tape 
are many: 

1. Gummed tape actually 
adds strength to a shipping 
container. It adds _ this 
strength where needed most, 
at the center seams, the end 
flaps, and at the corners. 

2. Gummed tape makes a 
dust and dirt free container, 
keeping the contents clean 
during transit and storage. 

2. Gummed tape tends to 
keep out moisture. On many 
products this alone is an im- 
portant feature. 

4. Gummed tape is an in- 
expensive, fast closure 
method. 

5. Gummed tape can ‘‘take 
it’’ according to government 
tumble tests. 

6. Gummed tape, when 
printed, is often used to dis- 
courage pilferage. It also 
serves as an excellent ad- 
vertising medium and for 
product identification. 

The apparent simplicity of the 
sticking process should not lead 
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to the assumption that gummed 
tape adheres to a shipping con- 
tainer simply because it is sticky 
like medical adhesive tape. Medi- 
eal adhesive tape retains its tack- 
iness indefinitely and can be used 
time and again if desired. How- 
ever, a shipper gets only one 
chance to make the tape strip 
stick—it must be properly condi- 
tioned and applied the first time. 

When a strip of tape is mois- 
tened, the tacky quality disappears 
after the moisture has evaporated. 
Obviously, therefore, some other 
action takes place which retains 
adhesiveness indefinitely after a 
tape strip has been applied to a 
shipping container. 


The permanent grip of gummed 
sealing tape is created by the bond 
formed between the soluble glue of 
the tape and the thousands of tiny 
fibers of the carton through which 
the glue penetrates. When mois- 
ture is applied to gummed sealing 
tape, the glue dissolves into a 
fluid solution. When this solution 
of glue and water is applied to 
the carton skin it penetrates into 
the dry porous surface. After the 
water has evaporated, thousands 
of container fibers are filled 
with pure glue from the surface 
of the tape. Tape, properly con- 
ditioned for maximum penetration, 
consequently forms an inseparable 
bond between tape and container. 
Any attempt to remove the tape 
which has been thoroughly con- 


(Continued on Page 72) 


By DON BUDGE 
Better Packages, Inc. 
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OST people that are not 
M cists connected with 

paperboard are surprised 
to learn of the great tonnage of 
this material now being produced 
and of its rapid growth in recent 
years. Perhaps a few statistics will 
help to illustrate these points, but 
it should be borne in mind that 
paperboard statistics often need 
considerable clarification, due to 
the fact that there is always a 
question as to whether or not to 
include such products as building 
boards, wall boards and the like 
which may account for as much 
as one million tons per annum. It 
so happens that at this particular 
point in our industry history, we 
ean talk in round numbers that 
are easy to remember. The present 
production of all paper is running 
in the neighborhood of 20 million 
tons per annum, and almost 
exactly half of this, or about 10 
million tons, is paperboard. In- 


Talk delivered at the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary Meeting. National Fibre Can & 
Tube Association, Hotel Astor, New York. 
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Prospects 


Paperboard 





At present one-half, or 10 million tons a year, of the | ‘h 


total production of all paper is paperboard . . . This 
industry’s optimistic attitude is based on intelligent |» 


forestry planning and on the growing use of paper- J oa 


board in new fields. 


By J. D. MALCOLMSON 


Director Products Development 
Robert Gair Co., Inc. 


Pallet loads of X-boxes. These boxes were developed by the container industry ab 
during the war and could stand complete immersion without disintegration. 
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eidentally, this latter figure can 
again be cut in half by stating 
that corrugated boxes are being 
produced at a rate of about 5 
million tons a year. 

It is only in recent years that 
paperboard has reached this stat- 
ure, and the following figures may 
give some indication of the speed 
of its growth in comparison with 
all paper. For example, in 1900 
the per capita consumption of all 
paper was about 50 lb. a year, but 
for paperboard this figure was 
only about 10 lb. Since that time, 
the production of all paper has in- 
ereased 10 times, but the per 
capita consumption of paperboard 
has increased about 13 times as 
compared with about 6 times for 
all paper; in other words, the 
growth of paperboard on a per 
capita basis has been almost twice 
as fast as that for all paper, 
which is an indication that the 
eause of this growth was not 
simply increase in population. It 
is also interesting to note that the 
production of paperboard has 
doubled just in the last 10 years. 

In spite of this growth, paper- 
board production capacity is still 
increasing at a rapid rate. Thus 
in 1947, 11 new board mills were 
put into operation, while 17 new 
mills are planned for 1948. This 
makes a total new tonnage of 
about 1 1/3 million tons for these 
two years, and it is significant that 
about 3/4 of this new tonnage will 
be container board. 

These figures naturally suggest 
two important questions: first, 
where is all the raw material com- 
ing from to make this board, and 
second, where is it all going to be 
sold? I am glad to say that the 
industry feels very optimistic in 
regard to the answers to both 
questions. 


While it is true that there is an 
increase in the importation of 
foreign pulp due to the European 
desire for American currency, the 
principal source of this raw ma- 
terial will be Southern slash pine. 
For a while when so many new 
plants were being built in the 
South, there were some fears that 
the economically located supply of 
pine trees might become exhausted. 
However, it now appears that this 
worry has been permanently elim- 
inated due to the adoption and 
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enforcement of intelligent forestry. 
The mills have learned that in 
order to stay in business, one of 
their most important men must be 
the chief forester. He is being 
given absolute authority when it 
comes to deciding which trees to 
eut, and this selection is being done 
in such a way as to accelerate the 
growth of the remaining trees due 
to greater access of air and sun- 
light. This is true whether the 
trees are being cut on company 
property or on leased land. 

In addition to that, seeds or 
seedlings are being planted by 
automatic machinery on _ bare 
ground that is not suitable for 
farming. Many of the pulp mills 
operate regular professional nurs- 
eries for the development of seed- 
lings. Fire lanes are cut at regular 
intervals, and farmers and con- 
tractors are urged to discontinue 
the practice of burning off the 
brush once a year, as this destroys 
new pine tree growth. Power 
driven low slung saws are used to 
cut the trees close to the ground, 
thus saving pulpwood previously 
lost in high stumps. The idea of 
considering these trees as a crop 
is furthered by the recovery of 
valuable by-products such as tur- 
pentine, rosin and tall oil. 

In a natural growing southern 
forest where the trees are close 
together, it often takes as much as 
twenty years to develop trunks of 
pulpwood size. On the other hand, 
if trees are planted in rows and 
cultivated like an orchard, this 
period can be cut down to about 
seven years. However, under pres- 
ent economical conditions this type 
of planting is too expensive, so it 
is hoped that the scientific forestry 
as described above will result in 
some happy medium whereby the 
wood comes to proper size in say 
12 to 15 years. 

As a result of this application 
of scientific forestry, and the de- 
termination to keep up the good 
work, Southern pulp mills now 
feel assured of adequate supplies 
of wood in perpetuity. In other 
words, a given area of land can 
be made to furnish an entirely 
new crop of wood every 15 years. 

How are we going to sell all this 
new tonnage? The answer is, 
partly by the normal growth of 


the industry and partly by the 
development of new paperboard 
production. Two outstanding fields 
for new products are undoubtedly 
export shipping containers and the 
packaging of perishables. 

During the war, the container 
industry developed the famous 
‘*V’’ box which would withstand 
immersion in water without dis- 
integration. At the time of the 
North African invasion, command- 
ing officers were cabling Washing- 
ton to stop shipping merchandise 
in ‘‘paper boxes,’’ as these ordin- 
ary commercial containers were 
falling to pieces, especially when 
damp .Towards the close of the 
war, cables were coming in from 
the South Pacific insisting that 
nothing but V-boxes be used, be- 
cause of the fact that they could 
be stored outdoors in the rain 
without warping or falling apart. 
By V-J Day, the industry was pro- 
ducing 30 million V-boxes per 
month. Of course, the V container 
is too expensive for commercial 
use, and by the same token the 
present domestic fibre container 
will not stand up for export. Ac- 
cordingly, the industry has de- 
veloped a new box known as the 
Vus container (U standing for 
underwriters), which is less expen- 
sive than the war-time V-box but 
which has equal resistance to water 
immersion and to rough handling. 
With much of Europe’s pre-war 
export business, especially to South 
America, dropped in our lap, there 
seems to be a very bright future 
for this Vus container. 

The shipment of perishables has 
always been a headache to the 
paperboard industry because these 
commodities contain considerable 
moisture and are often kept in 
damp cold storage warehouses. 
Fruits and vegetables represent 
one of the largest tonnage items 
in our daily economy and the pre- 
packaging of these goods at the 
source is receiving concentrated 
attention at this moment. The same 
is true of other perishables such 
as meat and dairy products. Cer- 
tainly it does not seem economical 
to ship vegetables as they come 
from the field clear across the 
country with the resultant waste 
and spoilage that is unavoidable 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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PALLETIZATION 


in the Multi-Story Warehouse 


Quincy’s change from manual to mechanized handling involved three basic steps: 


1. A study of the physical conditions and layout. 
and packaging. 


By JAMES J. GALLERY, 


2. An analysis of commodities 


3. An analysis to determine the best type of equipment. 


Methods Engineer 


The Quincy Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co. 


SUALLY the most expen- 
| | sive, most troublesome, and 

most important function of 
any public warehouse operation is 
the handling and movement of 
commodities. Materials handling 
consists of over 75 percent of all 
work done in the warehouse, 


whether it be a multi-story or 
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single story building. Any new 
method that will improve the pres- 
ent handling operation would tend 
to reduce the cost of the whole 
operation. Because of the increased 
cost of labor, warehouse manage- 
ment has had to consider ma- 
terials handling as its number one 
problem. 


During the past few years many 
new kinds and types of materials 
handling equipment have been 
made available for improving the 
handling operation. It is manage- 
ment’s function to review its 
methods and to select the proper 
equipment for its particular han- 
dling problem. This is not as easy 








truck. 





|. This is one of the methods used to transport a load 
to a car door. 


2. A pallet being loaded. 


sary for best space utilization. 


3. Here a pallet load is being removed through a car 
door by means of a 2,000-Ib. fork truck. 


4. Small pallet jack with a 2.549 Ib. load of dates. 7':2 
skid frame acts es a back rest. 


Loaded pallet is positioned on smal! 


Different patterns are necos- 
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as it sounds. In each instance a 
complete survey must be made of 
buildings, commodities, and opera- 
tions. Familiarity with all avail- 
able materials handling equipment 
is essential before selection of the 
best method and equipment is 
possible. 

The Quincey Market Cold Stor- 
age and Warehouse Co., operating 
nine multi-story refrigerated ware- 
houses in Boston, decided to see if 
improvements could be made in 
its materials handling operations, 
and in early 1946 made a survey 
of its entire warehousing opera- 
tions. This survey, which took four 
months to complete, was made to 
determine the best practical 
method of handling in its multi- 
story refrigerated buildings. The 
method or methods had to be of 


Address given at the recent American 
eoanemen's Assn. meeting in Atlantic 
y. 
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OQOUINCWS STANDARDIZED HANDLING 


PROCEDURE 


This standardized handling procedure for use by supervisory personnel 
is part of the modern materials handling system installed by the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage and Warehouse Co., which operates nine multi-story 


warehouses in Boston 


Procedures, carefully planned and followed, 


make for efficient operation. 


PERSONNEL REQUIRED 


Two laborers 


Two fork truck operators 
One elevator operator 


One checker 


Checker 
Laborers 


First fork truck 
operator 


Laborers 


Checker 


First fork truck 
operator 


Elevator operator 

Second fork truck 
operator 

Laborers 

First fork truck 
operator 


Laborers 


All 


te 


a) 


11. 


12. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIRED 


Two fork trucks 

One four-wheel truck 
One dock shelf 
Pallets 


THE TWELVE STEPS 


. Break seal and records on receiving record. 


Place dock shelf at car door. 


Haul two stacks of empty pallets, placing one on 
each side of open car door. 


. Place three empty pallets on dock shelf and pro- 


ceed to load top pallet. 


. Inspect and stamp lot number on containers while 


taking count. 


Remove loaded pallet to elevator, placing pallet 
load on elevator without running front wheels on 
elevator. 


. Run elevator to storage floor, stopping elevator 


three inches higher than floor level. 


Remove pallet load from elevator and haul to 
place of storage and stack. 


Follow step 4 until doorway of car is emptied, 
then place empty pallet in car and load. 


. Run truck to open car door and remove pallet 


from car floor. 


After entire car door has been emptied, 4 wheel 
trucks will be used. Pallet will be placed on 4 
wheel truck and loaded. They will push wagon 
to doorway to enable fork truck operator to remove 
loaded pallet from truck. 


These steps will be repeated until car is unloaded. 


1. When only one fork truck is available, an electric pallet jack will replace 
second fork truck, placing loaded pallets in aisle of storage room where 
they will be stacked when fork truck is available. 


2. When it is necessary to speed unloading of car to meet a shift or end of 


day, two additional men will be placed in car with second 4 wheel truck, 


unloading both ends of car at the same time. Fork truck will remove 
pallets from car and spot every other pallet load on either 4 wheel trucks 


or skids placed on platform, placing other pallets on elevator. 


After car 


is unloaded, laborers will push wagon loads up to storage room for 
fork truck to remove loaded pallets. 
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a nature that would conserve 
labor, time, and space consistent 
with the safety of men and with 
the proper preservation of perish- 
able items stored. In order to ar- 
rive at a solution to this problem 
it was necessary to have the tools 
with which to work. This required 
an exact knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the buildings, of 
the items handled, and of all avail- 
able materials handling equipment 
on the market. 

The first step in the survey was 
to study the physical conditions 
of the warehouses. No buildings 
were alike, so this meant studying 
each separately. Some were old, 
having wooden floors, limited size 
elevators, and low floor load capac- 
ities. They were built when a two 
wheel truck operation was con- 
sidered the modern method of han- 
dling. Other buildings were much 
newer, with concrete floors and 
larger capacity elevators, and were 
built when four wheel wagons and 
skid platforms were considered 
the modern method of handling. 

It was necessary to measure the 
area of every floor, spacing of 
columns, ceiling heights, position 
of overhead refrigerated pipe and 
doorways. The blueprints of the 
older buildings could not be relied 
upon. Over a period of years, many 
changes not shown on the prints 
had been made. Floors were tested 
for their load capacities. Elevators, 
which are a key to the problem, 
were checked as to size and capac- 
ity. 

The second step in the survey 
was to analyze the commodities 
handled and stored. It was neces- 
sary to know the activity of every 
item, the quantities received and 
shipped, how they were received 
and shipped, and the methods used 
to protect the commodities in stor- 
age. Hundreds of containers were 
measured and weighed. All this 
information was recorded before 
taking the next step. 

The third step was to gather in- 
formation concerning the types 
and kinds of materials handling 
equipment available. Manufac- 
turers and sales representatives of 
materials handling equipment were 
contacted to submit specifications 
of their equipment. Visits were 
made to many plants using modern 
materials handling equipment to 
find out first-hand their experience 
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with the equipment. After all data 
were gathered as to equipment, 
together with the knowledge of the 
buildings and commodities han- 
dled, the tools were available to 
help solve Quincy Market’s mate- 
rials handling problems. 

The survey indicated that the 
present method of handling and 
storing abused the principle of 
least handling. This principle, 
however, was being abused only at 
the storage point, and any method 
that would curtail handling at this 
point would be a decided saving. 
The present method of handling 
freight from equipment, piling in 
storage, and again when shipped, 
handling from pile to equipment, 
could be improved by mechanical 
equipment. The manual handling 
at point of receiving or shipping 
by truck or car could not be elim- 
inated, as someone would have to 
place the freight on whatever type 
of equipment was used. The addi- 
tion of any type of mechanical 
equipment to warehouse handling 
operations does not entirely re- 
place manual handling, but only 
supplements it and makes it easier 
for labor to handle more tons per 
man hour. No matter what type 
of mechanical equipment is used, 
there will be some manual han- 





““Kold-Hold”’ System 


This new packaged truck refrigeration 
unit that may be installed by the operator, 
manufactured by Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lan- 
sing, Mich., is complete and self-contained. 
The unit is placed over two holes in the 
truck floor, one for the air intake and the 
other for the discharge. The unit, which 
may be pluqged in to any !10 voit outlet, 
will pull down truck temperature overnight. 











dling somewhere along the line. 

There were three types of equip- 
ment that would minimize han- 
dling at the point of storage; a 
fork truck, a Moto-truc stacker. 
or a pallet jack, all using a pallet 
as a platform. The use of a fork 
truck would save approximately 
80 percent of the handling in the 
stacking or unstacking operation. 
It would give a speedier method of 
handling and be flexible enough to 
be used in all types of operations. 
It had the disadvantage of taking 
up more aisle space than the other 
two methods, but supplemented 
with a pallet jack, the aisles could 
be kept to a minimum width by 
placing the last two pallets of each 
stack with a pallet jack. 

Another method considered was 
the use of single face pallets and 
electric pallet jacks. Commodities 
would be stacked on the pallet to 
a height which would clear the 
lowest point (usually doors or 
elevator gates) from the point of 
receipt to the storage area. Addi- 
tional storage height available 
would then be utilized by hand- 
stacking on top of the original 
pallet load. This permitted savings 
of approximately 50 percent of the 
handling at the storage point. This 
method had many advantages in 
low clearance rooms. Maximum 
loads could be carried on the 
elevator, and it permitted nar- 
rower aisles. Less investment in 
equipment and pallets was required 
by the use of single face pallets 
and the elimination of fork trucks 
or stackers in the operation. It 
had the disadvantage of being a 
slower method than the use of fork 
trucks and it did not eliminate all 


stacking at the storage point. 
Furthermore pallet jacks could 
not be used in buildings having 
wooden floors unless the main 
traffic areas were protected by 
traffic plate. 

The third method considered 


was the use of a Moto-Truc stacker. 
This may be considered the in- 
between method. It had the ad- 
vantage of being capable of oper- 
ating in a narrower aisle, was not 
of excessive weight and could 
handle pallets horizontally as well 
as vertically. It had the disad- 
vantage of a slow operation, the 
need for special type pallets, and 
closer supervision. 
(Continued on Page 42) 
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Projected plans for Philadelphia's new Pier No. 80 South Delaware Wharves, showing the enclosed 


truck ramps for fast loading and unloading. 


PROGRESSIVE PORTS 


... this month: PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, ‘‘second port of the nation,” handled 50,906,086 tons of freight 


in 1946. 


It plans to spend 30 million dollars as part of its Centennial project 


for city improvement .. . A new municipal pier will feature interior ramps for 


fast, efficient motor vehicle handling. 


by U. S. Army Engineers as 

‘‘the second port of the na- 
tion,’’ plans the expenditure of 
more than 30 million dollars over 
a six year period as part of its 
overall plan for city improvement 
in honor of its Centennial. The 
port, according to the latest avail- 
able figures, had its best year in 
history in 1946, handling 50,906,- 
086 tons. It is an outstanding dis- 
tribution point because, its pro- 
ponents contend, more ready-made 
cargoes are available to its water- 
front than to that of any other 
port in America, since it is located 
in the greatest production area of 
the nation. 


Pp HILADELPHIA, long cited 


Lighterage is unnecessary in the 
harbor, and 191 piers and wharves, 
exclusive of small bulkheads and 
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landings, 99 of which are equipped 
with railroad tracks, are available 
for handling merchandise quickly 
and efficiently. Within the city, in- 
cluding the municipal airport and 
the proposed marine terminal on 
Hog Island, there is a frontage of 
over 39 miles on the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers. Berthing space 
at local piers totals 159,000 ft. All 
railroad tracks on piers and 
wharves, of which there are 242 in 
the city, connect with the Phila- 
delphia Belt Line circling the 
waterfront, and then link with 
three of the country’s outstanding 
trunk lines—the Pennsylvania, the 
Reading and the Baltimore and 
Ohio. 

In the city alone, a tremendous 
pier area of 18 million square feet, 
six million of which are on 
shedded piers, offers excellent 





WAREHOUSING 


facilities. Two grain elevators have 
a capacity of 4,725,000 bu.; two 
coal tipples can handle 100,000 
tons per day; two fully-equipped 
ore unloading piers are available. 
Pier, wharf and floating derricks 
with capacities up to 100 tons help 
loading and unloading operations. 

For the warehousing of goods 
ready to be shipped or just re- 
ceived, Philadelphia has 48 ware- 
houses adjacent to the waterfronts. 
They have a capacity of 6,700,000 
sq. ft. or about 76 million cubic 
feet for storage. 

The country’s largest shipyards, 
ineluding the famous Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, with the largest dry- 
dock in the world, are located 
along the Delaware River, as are 
other yards with drydocks. 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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THE RAILROADS’ 
ROLE IN 
PACKAGING 


Everyone suffers from damaged merchandise and 
freight claims—shipper, receiver, carrier . . . The 
Southern Pacific offers its shippers the services of 
a container engineer and several transportation 


inspectors to help solve packaging problems. 








© one wants freight claims. 
N Shippers and receivers are 

interested in the use and 
sale of their products and com- 
modities-—neither wants the incon- 
venience, delay and expense of 
filing freight claims, or making 
replacement or repairs. 

Our management is_ seriously 
concerned over the loss and dam- 
age problem and is doing every- 
thing possible throughout our en- 
tire organization to educate em- 


ployes and to correct improper 
practices. 
Carriers recognize their own 


faults, but when damage resu!ts 
from inadequate containers or 
loading methods, the assistance of 
shippers and receivers must be 
enlisted. The Southern Pacific 
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By EUGENE H. SCHMITT 


Container Engineer 
Southern Pacific Co. 





G RADUATE in engineering, University of Michigan, and the Mil- 
waukee School of Engineering, Mr. Schmitt has served as chief 


engineer and chief packing engineer with various industrial concerns 


in the Middle West. 


During the war he was with the U. S. Army 


Engineers as associate engineer in charge of packaging at various 


plants in the Milwaukee area. 


He was appointed container engineer, 


Southern Pacific Co., in 1947. 





offers patrons the services of a 
container engineer and_ several 
transportation inspectors to work 
with shippers in solving particular 
packaging or loading problems. 

Every packaging job must begin 
with an evaluation of the ship- 
ping, handling, and merchandis- 
ing hazards the package must with- 
stand. Cost of packaging should 
be kept to the lowest practical 
figure, and outer design of the 
package should be attractive and 
distinctive with eye and sales ap- 
peal. When these steps are com- 
pleted, we are ready to build a 
packaging structure that we be- 
lieve will accomplish successful 
shipment. 

Experience shows that the char- 
acter of the forces at work on an 





article within a container are much 
the same for small articles as for 
large. The main difference seems 
to be the size of the force rather 
than the kind. But large or small, 
heavy or light, we will want to 
know early in the planning stage 
whether our article will stand any 
shock. Articles are subject to many 
different forees and these forces 
are of variable intensity and di- 
rection. In each case, the mechani- 
cal problem present is to bring 
the moving body to a sudden stop 
without damage. 

Articles that are anchored or 
blocked and braced within a con- 
tainer are subject to shock. How- 
ever, in planning these packs it is 
possible to modify shocks in eount- 
less ways in order to bring them 
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. Use of rat trap pads for positioning 
electric motor in carton. 


nN 


. Method of holding article in container 
by means of bolts through base. 


ws 


. Adaptation of spring pad to protect 
electric clock. 


4. Use of corrugated paper to absorb shock 
and protect fragile articles. 





within the ability of the article to 
withstand the shock. 

In the case of the anchored, or, 
as some may call it, ‘‘ floated load,’’ 
where the article is attached to 
the container or to a skid or 
mounting frame, the shocks may 
be modified by using a semi-rigid 
container such as the wirebound 
box. This type container will 
weave and distribute the forces 
through the container structure. 

In the case of a load mounted 
to a frame or plywood panel, this 
may be suspended within a cor- 
rugated container on double-wall 
folded sheets which press the sup- 
port panel firmly to the end of the 
container. Here, shocks are modi- 
fied by the tendency of the pres- 
sure sheets to distribute forces 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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TRAILERAIL 


@ To lessen handling expense 
@ To cut loss and damage 

® To shorten time in transit 

® To increase volume of traffic 


roads’ contention that l.e.l. 

freight is being handled at a 
loss, because of high freight house 
and transfer expense, light load- 
ing of cars, high ratio of loss and 
damage, and expensive switching 
and train service. Profitable 
handling of this less-than-carload 
freight is a problem, say railroad 
men, 

One possible factor in the long 
fight to reduce lel. handling ex- 
pense may be the Trailerail, an 
aluminum detachable trailer body, 
20 by 8 by 8 ft., developed by 
Reynolds Metals Co. Made of 
tough aluminum alloy and of 
riveted construction throughout, 
the new container has a capacity 
of about 1,000 cu. ft. or 20,000 lb. 
of freight. 

The Trailerail is mounted on a 
carriage which can be retracted or 
expanded by manually operated 
hydraulic rams, permitting the 


i: HAS LONG been the rail- 
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container to be driven alongside 
any flat car or platform and rolled 
from truck to car or platform and 
vice versa. One man can make the 
switch in a few minutes. 

Advantages gained by use of 
large freight containers accrue 
from the fact that freight is han- 
dled only once. Once packed cargo 
need not again be touched until 
it reaches its destination. The new 
Trailerail can be picked up by a 
truck at the shipper’s dock, trans- 
ferred to a flat car, transported 
many hundreds of miles to its 
destined rail terminal, re-trans- 
ferred to a truck, and delivered 
to its final destination. 

In the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s study, ‘‘Increased 
Less-Carload Rates, Official Ter- 
ritory,’’ it is clearly brought out 
that the greater part of the ter- 
minal expense of lel. freight 
transportation and nearly 50 per- 
cent of the line-haul expense ob- 





tain from handling the freight 
across the platforms of freight 
houses and transfer points. . 

The consolidation of l.c.l. ship- 
ments would result in more busi- © 
ness for the rail carriers because 7 
of the improvement of the service. 
ICC statistics show that only 414 
percent of the railroads’ share of 
total lc.l. traffic actually moved” 
by rail in 1944 as compared with | 
1928. Moreover, Assn. of Amer} 
ican Railroads figures for 1946 4 
show that nearly one-third of the} 
total loss and damage payments of 7 
$94,300,672 were made on Lel. % 
shipments, although they com- 
prised only two percent of total 
rail tonnage. 

Use of containers, such as the } 
Trailerail should result in lower- 
ing costs, speeding shipments and 
improving service. However, their 
use must be coupled with efficient 
pick up and delivery schedules, as 
well as prompt rail movements. 
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Stand up Longer 
because Tooth Load 
is Distributed over 
4 Planetary Gears 









With 4 gears to transfer power, the rugged planetary system in the Eaton 


2-Speed Truck Axle provides far greater gear tooth contact. Tooth-loads are 





distributed, and the load on the teeth is held to a minimum. Direct advantages 





of this design are reduced wear, longer axle life, and minimum upkeep. Out- 





standing performance records are proof of Eaton quality and design. See your 





truck dealer for complete information about Eaton 2-Speed Truck Axles. 






NEARLY A MILLION EATON 2-SPEED AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 
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Houston 2, Texas. 


MQ 2448. Commander Steel Frame 
Platform Truck. Hardwood platforms 
securely bolted between heavy angle 
irons; ends and sides armored to as- 
sure long life. Heavy duty, double ball 
bearing, semi-steel casters provide easy 
rolling and steering. Sizes 24’’ x 48’’ 
to 36” x 72”. 


$2742A. Commander Steel Frame 
Platform Truck. Identical in general 
construction features with the Q type 
truck, but is Tilting or Center Bal- 
ance Type for quick turning in small 
space, around sharp corners, etc. 
Turns in its own length, pushes from 
either end. Sizes 27’’ x 42’’ to 30” 
=x 6”. 


$4681. Factory Truck. Hardwood 
construction throughout, ball bearing 
swivel type casters. Balances on cen- 
ter wheels. A lightweight, durable, 
easy-to-operate truck that handles 
light, bulky loads with unusual facil- 


























get the advantages of both 


wth fairbanks 


Solidly based on years of on-the-job study and ex- 
perience in all types of load-handling assignments, 
the standard line of Fairbanks Hand and Platform Trucks 
includes over 90 basic designs — developed to put the maxi- 
mum possible speed and ease into 90 specific types ot jobs. 
With this unusually large variety to choose from, you can 
pick a Fairbanks Truck that will give you the job-design 
advantages you want, plus the savings in time and money 
that always go with standard equipment. For complete in- 
formation about the entire Fairbanks line, or details about 
any specific truck, write The Fairbanks Company, 393 
Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y.; 520 Atlantic Ave., Boston 
10, Mass.; 15 Ferry St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; 748 M&M Bldg., 


ity. Wooden stakes are removable. 
Sizes 24’ x 48” to 36’’ x 60”. 


01459. Heavy Duty Wagon Truck. 
Capacity four tons. Extra strong con- 
struction throughout, including two 
3’ x 1"’ solid iron cross sills. Wheels 
are broad faced for easier starting 
and rolling under fuil load. Sizes 
37" & 72". 


500-7. Lift Jack Platform Truck. 
Lifts and rolls easily with heavy loads. 
Ideal for small spaces, eliminates 
many handling processes. Powerful 
jack operates by merely pulling han- 
dle down. To remove jack, handle 
lifts up, jack rolls out. Size 30’’ x 48’’. 


T1125. A rugged wooden frame 
dolly with side bars shaped to con- 
form to the hand. Four ball bearing 
swivel casters. For quick, easy han- 
dling of refrigerators, furniture, 
boxes, long cases. 
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Materials Handling Bonuses 


In addition to the many substantial — often spec- 


tacular—economies resulting directly from mechan- 


ized handling, there are many secondary benefits 


which should not be overlooked by management. 


ANY executives these days 

Mi are discussing in confer- 

ences and at association 
meetings, the possibilities of ob- 
taining a reduction in taxes. They 
are figuring out ways of reducing 
capital investments, properly allo- 
cating expense items, and increas- 
ing profits through other methods 
of accounting. But frequently 
these same executives overlook the 
tremendous savings that can be 
effected by properly studying ma- 
terials handling methods and in- 
stalling the equipment to reduce 
their handling costs. 

It is a well-known fact that 
proper materials handling will 
save a considerable portion of the 
production and distribution dollar. 
However, in most instances studies 
only allow the materials handling 
engineer to apply direct labor sav- 
ings (so-called) toward the cost of 
the installation in order to justify 
the expenditure of money required 
for such installation. Even with 
this system of accounting and 
method of setting up the survey 
so as to justify the purchase of 
the equipment, it has been proved 
in the majority of instances that 
the expenditure of money to make 
for better materials handling 
methods and proper equipment 
can justify itself in savings so as 
to be completely wiped out in from 
one month to a year and a half. 
Usually if this saving cannot be 
8 shown, the equipment is not 
purchased and the installation is 
not made. 

In attempting to justify the ex- 
penditure of money, sometimes no 
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thought is given to the intangible 
savings which can be made, which 
frequently far exceed the possible 
savings due to reduced labor ex- 
pense. Many of these factors are 
not even given consideration by 
management in developing a ma- 
terials handling survey. In the 
majority of cases, these savings are 
not credited to the new materials 
handling methods and equipment 
when installations are made. 

Now is the time to consider these 
so-called intangibles, as they fur- 
nish a bonus far in excess of what 
could be obtained by tax reduc- 
tions, maintenance of the present 
hourly wage scale, development of 
production techniques, etc. 

What are a few of these in- 
tangibles? What have we been 
overlooking in setting up the sav- 
ings effected by better materials 
handling methods? 








Safety in Materials Handling 


Materials handling designers and builders, 
besides reducing the manual handling oper- 
ations of industry and saving it money, 
have built into their machines many safety 
factors which reduce the numerous hazards 
attendant on manual handling. This was the 
theme of a recent talk by E. D. Farrell, 
district representative, The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., before the Western New York 
Safety Conference. Mr. Farrell described 
the safety engineering features that have 
been built into handling equipment, con- 
centrating for emphasis on the high lift 
fork truck. Stability and balance, he said, 
are of first importance to the designer. 
Other features that increase safety of the 
operator of the truck are specially designed 
forks, mechanical throwouts which prevent 
raising or lowering or tilting too far, extra 
strength hoist units, safety color paints, ,etc. 











By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


1. Mechanized handling auto- 
matically permits better utiliza- 
tion of floor space in warehouses, 
and definitely permits, in the ma- 
jority of instances, a better utiliza- 
tion of the cubical content of a 
warehouse for storage area. This 
alone sometimes makes it possible 
to store more materials quicker 
and easier, and eliminates the 
necessity of building expansion in 
order to accommodate such stor- 
age. With building costs at their 
present level this can be a very 
important factor. 

2. The installation of materials 
handling equipment generally 
effects the methods of storing and 
handling, which results in better 
housekeeping, cleanliness and 
orderliness. 

3. With better housekeeping 
and a more orderly method of 
storing, especially if unit loads 
are a part of the new handling 
system, it is possible to take in- 
ventory more quickly, and to un- 
eover hidden merchandise which 
has become lost due to haphazard 
handling. By reducing the cost of 
taking inventory, considerable ex- 
pense is saved, and physical in- 
ventories can be taken more fre- 
quently, which is also beneficial in 
reducing losses and for moving 
older materials first. 

4. When good materials han- 
dling equipment and methods are 
used, it is possible to re-warehouse 
or ship stored materials quickly in 
order to take care of additional 
items or seasonal purchases. This 
allows the purchasing department 
to take advantage of good buys, 
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because they can be quickly ware- 
housed without excessive expense. 
The same is true for making quick 
changes in production layouts in 
order to effect savings..in produc- 
tion operations. These layouts 
would be too expensive to make 
at frequent intervals if mechan- 
ical means were not available for 
moving machines, materials, ete. 

5. In warehousing and in stor- 
age, there is always a_ possible 
hazard of water damage due to 
broken sprinkler lines, sewer pipes, 
ete. If materials are stored on 
pallets or skids, this damage is re- 
duced, and in most cases elimi- 
nated, because of the clearance 
under the loads. They are kept 
6 in. or more off the floor. 

6. By having materials in unit 
loads on skids or pallets, it is pos- 
sible to make quick movements of 
materials in case of fire or major 
flood damage. In a number of 
instances, industrial plants have 
saved their entire stock from 
major catastrophes by being able 
to move it quickly with their mech- 
anized handling equipment. Some 
of these movements have been so 
spectacular that they have been 
published in the daily newspapers 
in that area and syndicated 
through the large metropolitan 
dailies. 

7. Proper materials handling 
automatically makes for better 
working conditions and reduces 


the fatigue of the men performing 
the operation by permitting them 
to move heavy loads with a mini- 
mum of effort. 

8. These better working condi- 
tions make for a smaller labor 
turnover, thereby reducing the 
number of records and the cost of 
interviewing and hiring help. Also, 
by having a permanent crew, work 
is done more efficiently than when 
constant new trainees are used. 

9. All the above have a direct 
effect on safety, because better 
houeskeeping, better utilization of 
floor space, protection from flood 
and fire, reduction of manual han- 
dling, elimination of handling 
heavy loads and resultant strains, 
make for a safer plant, and re- 
duced accidents mean reduced in- 
surance rates. 

10. By using mechanical equip- 
ment, it is possible to perform 
work quicker and more efficiently 
on a wide variety of operations, 
for example, the loading and un- 
loading of trucks, ears, ete. It has 
been definitely proved that proper 
materials handling methods not 
only save time and money on the 
actual handling (which is credited 
to the purchase of the equipment), 
but also save considerable idle 
truck time, demurrage on ears, ete. 

11. It is a well-known fact that 
where good materials handling 
methods and equipment are em- 
ployed, there is less damage to 








Second Highway Transportation Congress 


T HE continuing need for some sort of 
standardization of the existing state 
regulations on size and weight of motor 
vehicles and the problem of the diversion 
of highway tax monies to non-highway uses 
were two of the topics most discussed at 
the Second Highway Transportation Con- 
gress of the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, 
May 6 and 7. L. C. Allman, vice president, 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., in discussing state 
regulation of highways, posed the question, 
"Isn't it time, in all states, to make a 
scientific rather than political approach to 
the subject of size-and-weight allowances 
for commercial vehicles?" He said that 
highway engineers know our roads will 
carry heavier gross loads, if properly dis- 
tributed, than are now permitted. Our 
national transportation plant, costing 32 
billion dollars, is “operating at an efficiency 
of probably not more than 50 percent,” he 
stated. He urged the arriving at a reason- 
able “par for the course" of our highways, 
throughout all the nation. 

Other speakers maintained that restrictive 
state regulations hinder the farmer from 
reaching important markets for his produce, 
and prevent the manufacturer from making 


maximum use of his production in distribu- 
tion. Also seen as needs for the nation's 
highway system were the proposed inter- 
state highway system of highly improved 
roads linking the nation's 92 principal cities, 
the need for promotion of reasonable re- 
ciprocity laws and closer relationship 
among the states, the District of Columbia, 
Canada, Mexico and other American coun- 
tries; the easing of the tax burden of the 
for-hire carrier, which is often many times 
his rightful share; the planning of intelli- 
gent facilities for easing truck traffic con- 
gestion, rather than indiscriminate building 
of super-highways barred to trucks; the 
building of limited-access roads as a partial 
answer to the traffic needs of big cities; 
and the ending of the diversion of high- 
way tax funds to non-highway uses, which 
last year reached a total of some 2.3 billion 
dollars. Baird H. Markham, director of the 
American Petroleum Industries Committee, 
who spoke on this last subject, also warned 
congress members that “dispersion,” the 
practice of spending road monies without 
proper controls, indiscriminately for local 
as well as state roads, is robbing the people 
of millions of dollars of their highway tax 
money. 
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materials in transit and betweey 
operations, and thus waste ani} 
spoilage are reduced. 

12. Proper materials handling 
affects production control, thereby 


making it possible to expedite 
shipments, to route material 
through production operations 


and to move materials quickly 
special rush jobs. 

13. Materials handling prin. 
ciples, such as overhead conveyors, 
apron conveyors, ete., are em. 
ployed as a definite part of pro. 
duction machinery on multiple 
operations, but as soon as ma. 
terials handling equipment is put 
into a production operation, it is 
considered a piece of production 
equipment, and the savings are not 
credited to materials handling. A 
great many of our production 
units, such as_ bottle washers, 
fillers, cappers for the beverage 
and milk industries, ete., cleaning 
machines, painting units, have 
been made possible by the employ- 
ment of materials handling prin- 
ciples and equipment. When these 
are purchased as a unit, then they 
are classed as production equip- 
ment, but in many instances short 
sections of conveyors are placed 
between existing production ma- 
chines, and the savings effected by 
the use of these materials handling 
principles are entirely overlooked. 

14. The use of this equipment 
results in better production lay- 
outs, making it possible to increase 
the output of production ma. 
chinery and to conserve produe- 
tion space, frequently resulting in 
an increase in production in the 
same building area, thereby elimi- 
nating the necessity of a building 
expansion program in order to 
take care of increased production. 

15. Materials handling _ tech- 
niques definitely increase the pro- 
ductivity per man hour. 


16. Materials handling _ tech- 
niques definitely increase the pro- 
duction per machine hour. 

The above are, only a few of 
the many intangibles that should 
be credited to a proper materials 
handling installation, and if they 
will be taken into consideration as 
savings, the executive can have 
his bonus over and above the 
savings now attributed to ma- 
terials handling. 
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Don’t strain yourself trying to lift today’s 
heavy production costs by old fashioned 


methods. 

Press a button and let the new Yale Load 
King Hoist do all the work. This newest 
addition to the largest line of hoists in the 
world handles loads from 14 to 1 ton. See 
it in action. Call the Yale mill supply 
distributor listed in your local Classified 
Telephone Directory, today, for demon- 
ve stration. Or send for Catalog L-T. The 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 4550 Tacony St., 
ch. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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The Aircargo Rate Muddle 


A discussion of the competitive pressures leading to the recent 
CAB ruling which prescribes “lawful minimum rates for the 


nautics Board issued an 

order prescribing ‘‘lawful 
minimum rates for the transpor- 
tation of freight by air.’’ This was 
the culmination of a lengthy in- 
vestigation and hearing on air 
eargo rates now in effect and cer- 
tain proposed rates which the 
Board had suspended in October, 
1947. In order to understand what 
lead up to this Board action it is 
necessary to go back into recent 
air transport history. 

With the beginning of real air 
cargo transportation, in the months 
immediately following the end of 
the war, even the certificated air- 
lines didn’t know very much about 
air cargo except that it had never 
existed as a business separate from 
passengers and mail. It was also 
admitted that the rates for air ex- 
press were too high to attract 
much in the way of real volume. 


(): April 22nd the Civil Aero- 
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transportation of freight by air.” 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK, 


In other words, there was a 
‘‘parcel’’ but not a ‘‘freight’’ 
business carried on by the airlines. 

Contract and non-scheduled air 
cargo carriers began to develop 
and there was considerable ex- 
perimentation with rates on their 
part. Very little of this experi- 
mentation was planned, most of it 
was dictated by force of cireum- 
stances—chiefly competition. There 
was no uniformity either among 
these newer cargo carriers or be- 
tween one carrier and its shippers. 
Many rates were made as a result 
of bargaining between carrier and 
shipper and were dictated, more 
frequently than not, by the com- 
petition of the one-plane veteran 
operators who were consistently 
earrying loads at whatever the 
traffic would bear. The situation 
was chaotic and as one looks back 
on it, probably inevitable. 

The Board took a step to bring 


Aircargo Consultant 


some order out of chaos when it 
required the registration of non- 
certificated carriers and the filing 
of tariffs, not only by the cargo 
lines but also by their irregular 
competitors. Up to this time the 
only cargo tariffs filed had been 
those of the certificated airlines. 
The basic principle apparently 
underlying the cargo tariffs filed 
by the non-certificated operators 
in the summer and early fall of 
1947 was that their rates should, 
in order to develop traffic, and 
could, because of savings in oper- 
ating and other costs, offer aif 
eargo service at substantially less 
than the certificated airlines could 
afford to charge. Some of the cer- 
tificated airlines have taken the 
position that these tariffs repre 
sented an ‘‘under-cutting’’ or & 
rate-war ‘‘salvo’’ by the cargo 
operators since they presented 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Only Pan American flies cargo to all 6 continents! 




















No other airline flies cargo direct to so many over- 
seas cities as Pan American! 
Clipper Cargo saves more than time—check these im- 
portant economies: 
@ Rates are 25% lower on shipments over 100 lbs. 
@ Because you pack more lightly, you save on shipping 
weight, packing costs. 


@ Low insurance rates. 


surprisingly 
low rates! 


@ You reduce inventory and warehousing costs. 
@ Quicker delivery means quicker payment; working 
capital is not tied up in goods a long time in transit. 
e@ C.O.D. and collect-services to many countries. 
172 local Shipping Agents and 12 domestic airlines stand 
ready to rush your goods to Pan American gateways. For 
full information, call your Shipping Agent or any of our 


offices listed below. 





New Orleans: Canal 6391 

New York: Stillwell 6-0600 
Philadelphia: Kingsley 5-5100 
Portland, Ore.: Broadway 6677 
San Francisco: Garfield 1-3075 
Seattle: Seneca 2121 

St. Louis: Main 1620 
Washington, D. C.: Republic 5700 


Baltimore: Lexington 5343 
Boston: Liberty 2-3720 
Chicago: Dearborn 4900 
Cleveland: Superior 1848 
Detroit: Randolph 9435 
Houston: Beacon 3-933 1 

Los Angeles: Michigan 2121 
Miami: Miami 3-7383 


Paw AMERICAN 
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Several of a fleet of trucks operated by Miller's Groceteria Co., Denver. 
this can result in noticeable savings. 


TRUCK COSTING 


Many industrialists pay little attention to truck transportation 
costing, assuming it a negligible expense . . . But through ade- 
quate, though not exhaustive, truck costing, substantial savings 
can be made in distribution. 


OTOR transportation com- 

panies are more careful 

about costing their trucks 
than industrialists; in fact, many 
top executives in industrial organi- 
zations pay little attention to the 
cost of truck transportation, as- 
suming that loss-leaks are negli- 
gible. But surveys have shown that 
they run into substantial sums an- 
nually and add considerably to the 
cost of distribution. 

One reason for this variance in 
cost control between trucking and 
non-trucking companies is that 
trucks are the main tools of com- 
mercial carriers, whereas indus- 
trial managements consider them 
only an auxiliary to the more im- 
portant processing devices, they 
assume that the big outlay for 
production cost offers big oppor- 
tunities for savings, while truck 
transportation offers only limited 
economies because it is just an 
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By FRED MERISH Special Correspondent 


auxiliary service. Then too, the 
cost of truck transportation is a 
factor in determining truck com- 
pany rates, and unless their truck 
costs are rigidly controlled, these 
carriers cannot make a profit from 
the rates charged, nor can they 
make policy decisions or expand 
their facilities intelligently, or 
offer their customers the best serv- 
ice at the lowest cost. The indus- 
trialist does not need this infor- 
mation, and to him truck costing 
seems of minor importance. In 
many cases, he feels that the fin- 
ancial accounts give enough in- 
formation on truck costs to keep 
them under control, but these 
records reveal only the dates and 
the amounts of the bills paid and 
the total truck cost in ratio to 
sales; they do not show how wisely 
the money was spent. 

The financial accounts show 
how much was paid for gas, oil, 





Truck costing on fleets such as 


insurance, licenses and other truck 
expense, but they do not show the 
operating cost per mile, the cost 
per hundredweight or hour, the 
comparative costs per .truck, the 
costs of one make of truck against 
the costs of another make. Man- 
agement needs these figures to de- 
termine whether it is getting maxi- 
mum efficiency for the money 
spent. The following counsel ap- 
plies with ecual force to the user 
of one truck or a fleet. 

Cost accounting is not hard to 
apply to trucks. The basic for- 
mula is simple. It cannot be done 
by using financial accounting 
forms, such as ledger or journal 
sheets. Special forms should be 
prepared, either typed or printed. 
Each truck should be costed sep- 
arately so that comparative costs 
ean be analyzed and corrective 
action taken where needed, Costs 
can be grouped for trucks of like 
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kind and averaged for the group, 
then compared with the costs of 
other truck groups, to determine 
the relative efficiency of the differ- 
ent trucks, as well as providing in- 
formation on the comparative op- 
erating efficiency of trucks in the 
same group. 

Truck costs are of two different 
kinds: fixed and variable, the for- 
mer comprising depreciation, ga- 
rage rent, insurance, truck super- 


vision, ete., the latter comprising 
gasoline, oil, repairs, ete., which 
vary from period to period. In 
most cases, the recordings are di- 
rect charges to the trucks and 
there is no need for allocation as 
when pro-rating overhead expense 
to production. However, if 10 
trucks are kept in a garage, the 
garage expense is divided by 10, 
and 1/10 charged to each truck. 
If the trucks differ in size, the al- 


location should be made acecord- 
ingly. A big tank truck, obviously, 
would be charged with more ga- 
rage space than a light pick-up 
job. If a company rents space in 
a private garage and is billed for 
each truck separately, then the 
charge can be made direct without 
allocation. If the trucks are kept 
in a company garage, supervision 


(Continued on Page 74) 


Use both sides of card, about 6 by 8 inches, either printed or typed. Make out separate card for each truck. Adjust 


heads to suit requirements. 


which costs can be accurately measured. 


Unit load or load unit may be ton, 100 pounds, package or any other unit by means of 
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MULTI-STORY WAREHOUSE 


(Continued from Page 28) 


The three methods were further 
explored and it was decided to 
adopt the fork truck method, sup- 
plemented with the use of pallet 
jacks. 

A palletized method would give 
regulated air circulation spaces in 
stacks for better preservation of 
the commodities stored. Less dam- 
age would occur to containers be- 
cause of fewer handlings. It would 
permit an easier and more rapid 
inventory and a quicker and more 
economical method of relocating 
commodities in order to gain space. 
It would decrease the quantities 
that could be stored in freezer 
rooms by eight to 10 percent for 
reasons of the need of wider aisles 
and the space taken up by the 
thickness of the pallets. However, 
if commodities are active, this loss 
could be regained by fast reloca- 
tion and consolidation. In cooler 
rooms having higher  eeiling 
heights, no overall space would 
be lost since the entire cube would 
now be utilized fully. 


At one warehouse it was not 
recommended that a_ palletized 
method be used, since the nature 
of the item stored and the method 
used to freeze it prevented an 
efficient use of this method of op- 
eration. 

At another warehouse, one used 
primarily for the storage of case 
eggs, a palletized method would 
show a considerable saving in han- 
dling costs. However, since the en- 
tire cube and square footage of 
storage space of the building was 
needed for this long term item, 
the loss in storage revenue would 
be greater than the savings in han- 
dling. It was decided to wait be- 
fore palletizing this warehouse in 
the hope that additional space 
might be available or new ideas 
might be found to eliminate the 
loss in space occasioned by the use 
of pallets. 

It was now time to select the 
equipment to be used in the ware- 
houses recommended for a pallet- 
ized method. 

The use of gasoline equipment 
was not feasible because the fumes 
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were harmful to the perishable 
products and to the men working 
in the closed storage areas. Electric 
equipment being much _ heavier 
than gasoline equipment made 
weight a factor to be considered. 
Elevators with capacities not 
greater than 4,000 lb. limited the 
size of fork truck to be used. Since 
a 2,000 lb. capacity fork truck 
weighs 5,000 lb. it was necessary 
to find a lighter truck. This lighter 
equipment was available but the 
standard capacity of the truck was 
limited to 1,000 lb. With a few 
changes, it was possible to increase 
the capacity to 1,320 lb. and still 
have an overall truck weight of 
3,000 lb. This truck, with 36 in. 
forks, would maneuver in an eight- 
foot aisle. Its overall length did 
not exceed the depths of the ele- 
vators; therefore, a fast transfer 
of trucks from floor to floor could 
be made when needed. The stand- 
ard mast height of 83 in. could be 
eut to 65 in. to allow for low 
clearances in doorways without 
penalizing lifting height to any 
great degree. 

The limitation of the fork truck 
capacity to 1,320 lb. was the im- 
portant factor in determining the 
size pallet that could be used. It 
had to be a small one, so a stand- 
ard 32 x 40 pallet was considered. 
The many items that had been 
measured were now fitted to this 
size pallet and patterns ascer- 
tained. The width of this size 
pallet would permit fast removal 
through narrow reefer car doors. 
It was now necessary to fit this size 
pallet to the storage areas. Lay- 
outs were made of each storage 
area and it was found that a 
32 x 36 size pallet would fit better 
than a 32 x 40 pallet. This size 
pallet would still permit the same 
patterns and weight of 1,300 Ib. 
to be used. 

The present layout of stacking 
at right angles to the main aisle 
would not permit the best utiliza- 
tion of space when using pallets, 
due to the various spacings be- 
tween columns. This obstacle was 
overcome by changing the direc- 


tion of storage so that it was 
parallel to the main aisle. Single 
pallet loads could then be placed 
between columns facing the main 
aisle, which provided storage space 
for small lots. Rows of stacks were 
made of various lengths to allow 
for different size lots. 

With the equipment chosen to 
fit the building, it was now neces- 
sary to find out how it would fit 
into the operations. Improperly 
used equipment can cause more 
waste and hamper operations to a 
greater extent than failure to use 
it at all. Present operations were 
analyzed, timed, and balanced to 
discover where the new equipment 
would be most effective. Proced- 
ures were then written to cover 
every operation, and variations 
were inserted to take care of every 
known circumstance. 

The results of the survey were 
submitted, and it was decided that 
a palletized method of handling 
and storage would be installed 
where recommended. It was 
further decided that this change 
would not be made in all build- 
ings at once, but made slowly in 
order to gain experience, take ad- 
vantage of new inventions that 
might come along, and _  in- 
doctrinate and train present per- 
sonnel. The project was planned 
so that it would take five years 
before the new method would be 
installed in all buildings to which 
it was adapted. Compared with 
hand stacking, it appeared that a 
palletized method of storage in a 
multi-story refrigerated warehouse 
with limited ceiling clearances 
would decrease the amounts that 
could be stored in any given area. 
The advantages of such a method 
would be faster service to the cus- 
tomer, better protection for the 
items stored, flexibility, and lower 
cost of rewarehousing, permitting 
better overall utilization of space. 
These advantages would outweigh 
the disadvantage of lost space, 
which is an important factor only 
when space is critical. 

The first warehouse to be started 
was a freezer building with 
wooden floors. The method used 
was electric pallet jacks trans- 
porting pallet loads from car to 
storage. No fork trucks were used. 
The additional cube was hand 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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BAKER FORK TRUCK 


Battery Electric Trucks and EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


BAKER ARTICULATED FORK TRUCK 





i i is cal co 


The time-saving team that cuts handling costs 


In more and more plants, management is finding 
the right answer to its material handling problem 
by using Battery Electric Trucks. Time is being 
saved—more tons per man, per hour. Handling 
costs have been cut as much as 50%. More 
storage space is being utilized by high tiering. All 
combine to effect substantial savings that help to 
offset increased manufacturing costs. 


When electric trucks are powered with Exide- 
Ironclad Batteries, they keep on the job, all day 
long, lifting, hauling and stacking materials. The 
completely different construction of Exide-Ironclad 


Batteries results in (1) high power ability, (2) 
high electrical efficiency, (3) ruggedness and (4) 
exceptionally long life. Only Exide-Ironclad Bat- 
teries have these four essential characteristics. 


Speed up your material handling. Cut your 
handling costs. Put Battery Electric Trucks and 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries to work in your plant. 


Write for further particulars and FREE copy of 
Exide-Ironclad Topics, which covers latest de- 
velopments in material handling and shows actual 
case histories. 














1888... Dependable Batteries for 60 Years... 1948 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 + Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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STANDARDS 
and SPECIFICATIONS 


Economic pressure, government aid, and the railroad associations were the three 
underlying forces responsible for the development of the amazingly complex 
system of standards in the railroading industry .. . Uniform standards at those 
points where the roads connect with other carriers and other distributive activi- 
ties will make for more economical and efficient distribution. 


XACTLY 111 years ago an 

k | English engineer, after hav- 
ing examined the infant 
American railroads, wrote that 
“‘there are hardly two railways in 
the United States which are made 
exactly in the same way.’’ The 
perspicacious Britisher was ab- 
solutely correct; in fact, he didn’t 
go far enough. Not only were there 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


no two lines that were even 
slightly similar, there was no 
single line which was the same 
along its entire length. An 1837 
hobo—a pioneer in his own right— 
on walking the rails would have 
seen below his feet an amazing 
welter of construction methods. 
Within a day’s travel, he might 
very well traverse tracks made 


from lengths of granite laid end 
to end and protected on the inner 
edges by plate rail, or iron rails 
bolted to granite ties, or any one 
of many other construction meth- 
ods used in those days of trial and 
error railroad building. 

Design of rails varied as did 
distance between parallel rails. 
The present standard track gauge 











“A CHAIN is as strong as its weakest 
link." This time-worn, yet apropos 
analogy can be applied to distribution. 
Although the analogy is unquestionably 
apt and correct, it can not be demonstrated 
readily other than in a negative sort of 
way. A _ railroad strike which weakens 
transportation, weakens as well marketing, 
materials handling, packaging, warehousing, 
and all the other links in the chain of distri- 
bution. 

To prove the statement positively is a 
little more difficult. When railroading is 
strengthened by the imposition of stand- 
ards, the effect on distribution as a whole 
is not always apparent. An AAR standard 
for freight car axles results in more effi- 
cient use of railroad rolling stock. The 
new axle means fewer repairs, longer service 
for the part and the freight car, quicker 
replacement when the part fails in service, 





Tremendous Trifles 


and other benefits. The effect of this one 
standard on, let us say, insurance, is rather 
difficult to demonstrate. However, though 
the connection is a tenuous one, it does 
exist. The standard axles, together with 
other standard parts, eventually means 
safer and longer-lasting cars. The improved 
vehicle does result in eventually lowered 
insurance costs due to fewer accidents and 
less damage to goods carried in the car. 

Yet, in talking of efficiency in distribu- 
tion, it is these minor standards that pre- 
sent the means for attaining more things 
for more people through better distribu- 
tion. This then is the true significance of 
the many technical standards and specifi- 
cations developed by the American rail- 
roads. Each standard, by its action in 
increasing the efficiency of railroads, serves 
to increase as well the efficiency of distri- 
bution as a whole. 


AAR standards controlling the loading, 
handling, and packaging of commodities 
to be shipped via railroads have a more 
direct relation to other phases of distri- 
bution. Obviously, such standards result 
in faster and easier materials handling 
at shipper's and receiver's plants, result in 
less damage to goods during handling and 
in transit, result in lower insurance costs, 
better warehousing, etc. 

Thus, remote or immediate as its effect 
on distribution may be, each of the many 
thousand railroad standards does in the 
long run contribute to greater efficiency. 
The progress in standardization demon- 
strated by the railroads points the way 
to truly efficient and economical distribu- 
tion. Standards are, in truth, "tremendous 
trifles" which like “drops of rain and grains 
of sand, make the mighty ocean and the 
pleasant land."—B. M. 
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of 4 ft. 8% in. was not adopted 
officially until after the Civil War. 
As late as 1851 the New York and 
Erie Railroad was constructed 
with a remarkable six foot gauge 
which was selected in order to 
discourage the interchange of tariff 
with competing lines. Needless to 
say, rolling stock and other phases 
of pioneer railroading were as 
non-standard as designs in a 
kaleidoscope. Indeed, the growth 
of the rail industry was accom- 
plished with a maximum of laissez 
faire and a minimum of standard- 
ization. 

Today, however, the railroad in- 
dustry operates under the guid- 
ance of an amazingly complex sys- 
tem of standards and _ specifica- 
tions, a system which is inecom- 
parable in its scope. As in the 
automotive industry, railroad 
standards control materials and 
component parts; as in the high- 
way transportation industry, rail 
standards regulate rates and na- 
ture of service; as in the electrical 
industry, rail standards guide in 
product design and in _ safety. 
However, unlike these and other 
American industries, the railroads 
continue to employ’ standards 
where others leave off. Nowhere 
else is there such a blanket use of 
standards and specifications. From 
track to train, from signalling de- 
vices to operating procedures, 
from accounting practices to 
freight rate classifications, from 
beginning to end, the railroads 
function under the guiding hand 
of standardization. 

Because of standards the many 


competing rail lines function 
smoothly as an integrated na- 
tional transportation system. 


Freight cars owned by west coast 
lines may carry canned goods to 
the South, may be loaded with 
textiles at Atlanta for shipment to 
New York, may be repaired in a 
Pennsylvania RR. repair shop, and 
may return loaded to the west 
coast by way of Canada, Mexico, 
or some other route. Wheels, axles, 
couplings, and other working parts 
of the freight car can be repaired 
or replaced with new parts any- 
where in the North American con- 
tinent because the parts are stand- 
ard both in design and in con- 
struction. Although freight cars 
do have many non-standard parts, 
the trend is toward truly stand- 
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101 The “A, B, C" of Good Crating 
102 A Guide to Good Construction of Nailed Wooden Boxes 


104 
105 


106 Crates for Upholstered Furniture 


CHECK LIST OF 


RAILROAD STANDARDS 


Association of American Railroads, Loading and Container Section, 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Packing of Small Articles of Furniture in Corrugated Fibreboard Boxes 
Wrapping, Tying and Bundling of Chairs ..............00 0000 eee ee 


CLOSED CARLOADING PAMPHLETS 


woe 


25 
26 


28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 


Set of Closed Carloading Pamphlets as Listed Below ............--.. 
Automobiles, Trucks and Trailers in Closed Cars ........ 
Bags—Commodities In—Flour and Other Grain Products, ‘tea. and 
Kindred Commodities, Rice, Salt, Coffee, Beans, Peanuts, etc. ...... 
Dimes: Teas Gr Te 5 cata os ren hots 1a ot sak eR aaeeEy 
Batteries—Storage .. 
Ditka: Fe NE WR Sb ees ove ee ienaesa oe pases en nase 
Brick—Hot Top 
8 ee ee re ne era ee 
Cable and Similar Commodities on Reels 
Car Doors—Battening as Protection Against Damage by Weather, 
Cinders, etc. LL Seip Colaeet Cie dine eee ES 
Car Wheels—Loose eee et 
Cylinders—Empty, With or Without oui OE saisihecy 5.2 
Fibreboard Container (Solid or Cinnenetilaiaiaeidiitts: ie ewsa. 


Freight—Loading, Bracing and Blocking of ..............-- 000 ee eeees 


Furniture—Carload 
Furniture—Less-Carload 

Grain and Grain Products in Fibreboard Sssitiiiian and Sacks ...... 
Ink and Like Commodities in Six-Gallon Steel Pails and Similar Con- 


eee 


idineabeiten tials and “Handling PREC RE Span ee 
Lumber (Dressed) and Mill Work 

Machinery ee <etiemn seen 

Marble in Slabs—"A" Frame “Method Sy eee ete ; 

Mixed Loads of Commodities in Wooden Cases, Cartons, Drums, Barrels 


or Pails yi sa'ess 
Paper and Similar Commodities on Skids .......... 


Plasterboard, Wallboard and Lath of Similar Composition—Either | in 
Solid Loads, or with Bagged Commodities as Mixed Loads ........ 


Radiators—Cast Iron 
Refrigerators—Mechanical 
Roofing Materials—Prepared 
Soda Ash 
Stones—Pulp Grinder 


Stoves and Ranges 
Tank Cars Transporting Non-Dangerous Commodities 


$l. 





05 
05 
10 
10 
15 
10 
06 


10 


05 


.06 
08 


10 


05 


06 
10 


Continued on Page 46 
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V CHECK-LIST OF RAILROAD STANDARDS 
Continued from Page 45 


TIRE E  e Sth, ce analy anelinny Selb dbo tigers vhbal¥s0-5 19 


36 Bulk Grain Spee 
37 Pig Lead, Copper Bars and Similar incisal 

38 Unsaturated Roofing Felt and Pulpboard Paper 

39 Newsprint 
40 Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe 


41 Dictionary of Standard Terms for Use in Describing beating po 
Bracing Methods for Shipments of Commodities in Closed Cars .... 


42B General Rules—Closed Cars, to Accompany Foregoing Loading Pam- 


INT 2555.2 Deine este enie es ps is 


GENERAL INFORMATION SERIES 
501 Methods for Holding Box Car Doors in Partly ee Position 


to Provide Ventilation ................. . $1.50 per 
502 Progress Report No. | on Glued Loads ................... 2.00 per 
503 Bracing Partial Loads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables after Car 
has been Partly Unloaded at Stop-off Point in Transit .... 1.00 per 
504 Temporary Partial Layer Brace .................. ccc ceeeees 1.50 per. 
505 Recommended Method Packing Metal Utility Cabinets in 
Double-Faced Corrugated Fibreboard Containers ........ 1.50 per 
506 Progress Report on Glued Unit Loading System .......... 5.00 per 
507 Recommended Method for Packing and Crating Metal Sink 
MOEN 55iu i <-cue nash Oe peep iene aren ihe brah 58st 4ais vines 4.00 per 
508 Method of Constructing and Opening the 3-Way Corner .. 2.00 per 
509 Retaining Paper Method of Utilized Loading .............. 2.00 per 
510 Type B Center Gate for Apple Box Load .................. 1.00. per. 
FOB CONTAINER BULLETINS 
1 Cans (Inside Containers) For Liquids, Semi-Liquids and Pastes ...... $ 
5 Crates for Parlor Heaters (Circulating Type) ...................... 
7 Packing and Grating Gah: Hegbeee o.oo. o.oo iccwiecs ves de sclerseewe 
© Greens: Far Wari Pe FPN aia s ss oe cide dicessidecces co eveasccese 
11 Crates for Furniture (Case Goods Without Stretchers) .............. 
12 Crates for Furniture (Case Goods With Stretchers) ................ 
19 Crating and Packing Commercial Store Fixtures .................. 
We NN oa gsi oranarssiics 4:25. peida ease cbuiw ed oe.es 
26 Crates for Enameled-lron Sanitary Enamel Ware .................. 
28 Packing of Chinaware, Earthenware and Glassware in Corrugated 


Fibreboard Boxes 


30 Crating and Packing Steel Office Furniture 
3! Temporary Decking for Use in Refrigerator Cars ....... 


33 Use of End Boards in Loads of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables F Packed 


in Baskets 


34 Method of Loading 100-Lb. Fabric Bags of Early Crop Summer Potatoes 


in Standard Cars (30,000-Lb. Load) . 
36 Packing of Mirrors in Fibreboard Boxes 


37 Packing Bedroom Furniture (Case Goods) in Fibreboard NS ey ci 
38A Loading 50 Lb. Bags Potatoes in ere Cars, Bridged-Aisle 


Method. (30,000 Lb. Load) . aon 
39 Loading and Assembly of Lug Boxes ‘(Solid Load) 
39A Loading and Assembly of Lug Boxes (Divided nail 


40 Packing Kitchen Enamel Ware in Corrugated Fibre Boxes .......... 
41 Packing of X-Ray Tubes in Fibreboard and Wooden Boxes .......... 
42 Packing of Neon Signs in Fibreboard and Wooden Containers ....... 


100 
100 


10 
10 


10 


02 


02 
10 


10 


10 


Continued on Page 47 
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ard cars. The one-design freight 
cars do represent an important 
percentage of all new car eon. 
struction. Granted the rare privy. 
ilege—reserved usually for movie 
stars and presidential candidates 
—of riding in the cab with the 
engineer, the reader would note 
that the locomotive operator fol- 
lows standard operational methods 
and procedures, that signalling de. 
vices and methods are also stand- 
ard. 

This desirable degree of stand- 
ardization did not just happen. 
Needless to say, there must have 
been powerful forces underlying 
this fine state of affairs. What are 
these forces? The answer is quite 
complex; yet, it follows the logical 
path of all standards. In the be- 
ginning there was chaos. As most 
readers know, the railroad indus- 
try in this country did not mature 
slowly and logically; instead, it 
grew with leaps and bounds like 
a tropical vine in the most fruitful 
of jungle soils. Within the space 
of a few years after the importa- 
tion of the first English locomo- 
tive, the vine’s branches and limbs 
had twisted and squirmed and 
spread with amazing rapidity, at 
first around the New England 
States, then with great force in 
and about communities in the 
South and Midwest. By 1850 there 
were 9,000 miles of railroad tracks. 
Thirty years later the feelers of 
the vine had spanned the con- 
tinent and 93,000 miles of track 
twisted and squirmed across the 
nation. Twenty years later in 1900 
the number of railroad miles had 
jumped to 240,000, a sum greater 
than the total 1938 mileage in 
Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, India, and Canada. 

American railroads leaped from 
diapers to long trousers in an un- 
precedented short period of time. 
Their growth was nurtured by the 
pressing national need for cheaper 
and more rapid means of trans- 
portation. Cities, counties, and 
states invested or donated millions 
of dollars to aid in this undertak- 
ing. Missouri alone granted more 
than 19 million dollars to railroad 
companies and Texas _ loaned 
$6,000 in bonds for every mile of 
track. In 1862 when the railroads 
were ready for bigger things, when 
the continent was to be spanned, 
the coffers of the national treasury 
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were opened wide and aid in the 
form of bonds and land grants 
issued forth. During the period of 
transcontinental construction, a 
total of over 200 million acres of 
land were granted as inducements 
to railroad builders. It has been 
estimated that one-quarter the 
area between Minnesota and the 
state of Washington was granted 
to the railroads. In addition, gov- 
ernment bonds were printed to the 
tune of $16,000 to $48,000 per mile 
of track. 

Having contributed so heavily 
to railroad construction, the gov- 
ernment naturally maintained an 
interest in the activities of the 
various roads. This kinship be- 
tween railroads and government 
has existed from the beginning of 
railroading to the present and is 
one of the major forces influencing 
railroad standards. More so than 
in any other industry, the govern- 
ment is ever at the elbow of the 
railroad operators. Steel mills 
could convert to the production of 
plastics and the government would 
have little to say; Detroit could 
produce scooters instead of motor 
ears and Washington would be in 
no position to act; however, should 
a railroad line decide to change 
its rates, alter its timetable or 
modify its wage scale, the govern- 
ment, through one or more of its 
agencies, would take note and act. 
Should the management of a road 
get weary and attempt to give up 
the struggle, they would be back 
in business a few hours later with 
a federal warrant pressing against 
the back. This governmental con- 
cern traces back to the very be- 
ginning of railroading. State reg- 
ulations antedate the Civil War. 
After the defeat of the South, 
many states passed Granger laws 
which undertook (to quote from 
the Illinois Constitution) ‘‘to pass 
laws establishing reasonable maxi- 
mum rates of charges for trans- 
portation of passengers and 
freight’’ and ‘‘to correct abuses 
and to prevent unjust discrimina- 
tion and extortion in rates of pas- 
senger and freight tariffs.’’ These 
laws laid the groundwork for the 
passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887 wherein the na- 
tional government assumed con- 
trol over the railroads. The law 
forbade rebates, discrimination, 
pooling and tariff agreements, as 
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43 Recommended Arrangement for Loading 45,000 Pounds of Potatoes 





in 100 Pound Bags by the “Pyramid Through Load" Method ...... 05 
45 Dictionary of Standard Terms for use in Describing Containers and 

Loading and Bracing Methods for Fruits, Fresh (Not cold-packed 

nor frozen) and Vegetables, Fresh or Green (Not cold-packed 

Re TINE ss 55 oan cess Siedinale aes onde bie dees RAT nee eee 10 
46 Loading and Assembly of Lug Boxes (Solid Load) Spanish Translation 05 
46A Loading and Assembly of Lug Boxes (Divided Load) Spanish Trans- 

PE iets ain dco ae SEAR SEA CeO TE bee Ooh bn besiee ance koa tee 05 
47 Assembly and Loading of Cauliflower Crates F.C.B. Nos. 40! and 405 

When Packed: with Cauliflower i. LA ee 
FCB FLYERS 

Uncrate Furniture Carefully .................-.060-- . $1.00 per 100 

Loading One Bushel Hampers, Pacts Load with Alternate 
Serer fr eee 

Upright Load with Alternate Stacks Inverted for Bushel Baskets 
of Peas (Five-Four Load of 700 Baskets) ................. 1.00 per 100 

Loading and Assembly of Pyramid Prune Box ............. 1.00 per 100 

Information on the Loading Watermelons when Using Pads 
Between the Ends of the Melons ....,...........-.-.--- 1.00 per 100 

FCB 811 New Method of Cushioning Gas and Electric Ranges 
Utilizing Rubber Bushing Washers .....................- 1.00 per 100 

FCB 882 (Rev.) Recommendations for the ne and Hand- 
ling of Machinery by Rail . ASE e 

Report on the Proper Construction of Beer Boxes ........... 4.00 per 100 

Note: Quantity Discounts Available for all Above Publications. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES, 

30 VESEY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

Agent H. A. Campbell's Freight Tariff No. 4—ICC Regulations for 
Transportation of Explosives and Other Dangerous Articles by 
Freight, including Specifications for Shipping Containers (Plus 
Gee noes occ ccs cn idu ss uensinpiiccsscccsupebeee see oes vs’: $2.50 

Agent H. A. Campbell's Motor Carrier Tariff No. 7—Publishing Inter- 
state C ce C ission Regulations Applying to Shipments 
Made by Way of Common and Contract Carriers by Public High- 
erste APU De inchs 9s o SNES SO Sap o'd vp a OSES 1.00 

H. A. Campbell's Water Carrier Tariff No. 6—Publishing U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regulations (now U. S. Coast Guard) Governing 
the Transportation, Storage, or Stowage of Explosives Or Other Dan- 
gerous Articles or Substances and Combustible Liquids on Board 
| eT i Se eae a se Fa) SS aN eS OR 1.12 

B. E. Pamphlet No. 2|—I.C.C. Regulations applying to Transportation 
by Rail in Freight Service of Inflammable Liquids and Inflammable 
Compressed Gases shipped and handled by the Petroleum industry  .20 

B. E. Pamphlet No. 6—Methods for Loading and Staying Carload and 
Less-Than Carload shipments of Explosives and Other Dangerous 
Articles ..... <jithcane GEE @auhboese Ane Re Oe eee dN RROD a are Shake RN .23 

B. E. Pamphlet No. 7—General Information Relating to Explosives and 
Ce ROGER FIEND oS 6 ea Sada eelcbenesSotass ie ike teeas 18 

Loading Chart—Chart covering Loading or Unloading of Explosives 
eal ier ‘Dmeeeies FE ai 66d sas oes anive ices eae Neneiane 15 


Continued on Page 48 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROADS, FINANCE, ACCOUNTING, TAXA- 
TION, AND VALUATION DEPARTMENT, 330 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 


Railway Accounting Rules, September |, 1947 Edition .. . $ 2.00 


Interpretations of Interstate Commerce Commission's Accounting Classi- 
fications for Steam Railroads. (Loose-leaf book containing 1.C.C. 
Bulletin No. 15 and "A" Case Interpretations with cross index, etc.) 


ee ee ee Ore eee 
1.C.C. Freight Commodity Classification, 1947 Edition ............  .75 
Uniform Rules and Regulations Covering Issuance, Handling and 

Disposition of Bills of Lading (1945 Edition)............... No Charge 
Overcharge Claim Directory (July, 1947 Edition) .................. .20 


Contains (a) Director of Officers to be Addressed in Investigation 
and Settlement of Claims under A.A.R. 
Overcharge Accounting Rules; 
(b) List, by Carriers, Showing Officers in Direct Charge 
of handling Overcharge and Agency Relief Claims. 


Rules Governing the Uniform Collection of Freight Transpor- 


MI TMINIE atecy pigserarc-c'osi's «Bas toa! vie yori 510 pl eereme < No Charge 
* 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

N. Y. Series of 27 "Steel Products Manuals," each dealing 

with a specific type of steel products. Each manual contains 

section titled "Standard Methods of Loading." Write to AISI 

indicating steel product to be shipped .................... No Charge 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America, Inc., 408 Olive St., 

St. Louis 2, Mo. "The Wooden Barrel Manual" ...%<... No Charge 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

"Price List 25, Transportation and Panama Canal" . No Charge 

"Price List 10, Laws” No Charge 

"Price List 37, Tariff’ .. No Charge 

"Price List 59, Interstate Commerce" . No Charge 














Types of Rail—1767 to Present 





well as other acts designed to 
stifle free competition among rail. 
roads. The government also ag. 
sumed control over finances, oper. 
ation, consolidation, and other 
phases of railroading. 

It is significant, and not en. 
tirely coincidental, that two years 
later a standard code of rules was 
adopted by all railroads to sys. 
temize and standardize the iggy. 
ance and interpretation of train 
orders. For with closer govern. 
ment control under the Interstate 
Commerce Act and with the im. 
position of national laws, there 
arose a need for a standard, uni- 
lateral modus operandi so that the 
requirements of these laws could 
be met satisfactorily. To provide 
these standards, there were de. 
veloped in the railroad industry 
a large number of trade associa- 
tions. Some of these were: Ameri- 
ean Assn. of Freight Agents 
(1888), Railway Signalling Club 
(1895), Freight Claims Assn. 
(1892), Assn. of Railroad Tele. 
graph Superintendents (1899), 
and many others. 

These and subsequent railroad 
associations were the second force 
in the development of railroad 
standards. The third standards 
force can best be described as 
‘‘natural.’’ This so-called ‘‘na- 
tural force’’ is always operative 
in industrial standardization. 
Standards like masculine beards 
are products of maturity. Just as 
there can be no ‘‘five o'clock 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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Chronological development of the cross section of the rail. 
Credit: American Iron and Steel Institute 
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AIR RATE MUDDLE 


(Continued from Page 38) 


rates below those in the airline 
tariffs then current. Whether this 
js so or not, the fact remains that 
the strictly cargo operators pro- 
ceeded from the outset of their 
enterprises in the belief that they 
could ‘‘out-operate’’ the certifi- 
eated airlines on cargo since the 
latter were still primarily con- 
cerned with the problems incident 
to their growing passenger traffic. 
The air cargo operators were con- 
vinced, from their studies of air- 
line costs, that efficient air cargo 
lines, concentrating on low-cost, 
highly efficient all cargo opera- 
tions, could provide the public 
with air cargo service not only at 
rates lower than any of the pas- 
senger-carrying airlines had of- 
fered so far, but probably lower 
than they could charge on a basis 
of costs involved. It is true that 
the air cargo operators were pre- 
pared to have a few of the airlines 
meet their rates, on a basis of pure 
competition, but it is also true that 
none of them believed that the 
certificated airlines could, or would 
be permitted to undercut the 
strictly air cargo operators’ rates. 


The air eargo operators were 
rudely awakened, however, when 
the so-called Emory Johnson 
Tariff of August 1, 1947 was pro- 


“mulgated by all the certificated 


airlines in connection with the re- 
activation of Air Cargo, Inc. Rates 
in this joint tariff were substan- 
tially above those of the all cargo 
operators but at the same time 
they represented a 25 percent re- 
duction at a time when airline 
costs were not going down, but up. 
The next shock to the cargo op- 
erators was worse and took the 
form of what have come to be 
known as ‘‘the tariffs of October 
5th.’? On that date American Air- 
lines, United Air Lines and Penn- 
sylvania-Central (Capital) Air- 
lines filed reduced rates applicable 
to the commodities then forming 
the bulk of the traffic of the air 
eargo operators, California East- 
ern, The Flying Tiger Line and 
Slick Airways. These airline tariffs 
did not reduce rates between 
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Whats alike about 4... 
Banker 7 


Financial houses use Air 
Express regularly to ship 
checks, valuable papers. 
Bankers know speed pays. 


Arnong biggest Air Express users 
are retail and wholesale florists. 
They’ve found speed pays. 


This industry gets 
machinery replacement 


parts and supplies 
regularly by Air Express. 
In this business, speed pays. 


Speed pays in your husiness, too! 


And you can’t beat Air Express for s . It’s the world’s fastest ship- 
ping service. Goes on all flights of Scheduled Airlines. Door-to-door 
service, no extra cost. Low rates: 28 lbs. goes 500 miles for $4.30, 10 
Ibs. for $1.98. Phone local Air Express Division, Railway Express 
Agency, for fast shipping action. 

e Low rates—special pick-up and delivery in principal U.S. towns and 

cities at no extra cost. 
e Moves on all flights of all Scheduled Airlines. 


e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 





Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE u.s. 
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points where no substantial cargo 
operator competition existed, but 
were directed to the long-haul 
transcontinental routes. It was on 
these routes that the strictly cargo 
operators had been concentrating 
since the issuance of the Board’s 
order exempting them from the 
need for certification as common 
carriers and pending decision on 
their applications in the Air 
Freight Case. 


It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the cargo operators raised the 
ery of ‘‘rate war’’ and requested 
the-CAB to suspend the latest air- 
line tariffs. This, the Board re- 
fused to do on the grounds that 
the cargo operators had asked to 
be permitted to compete as com- 
mon carriers with the certificated 
airlines and that the airlines were 
simply meeting competition by 
their latest rates but, at the same 
time, the Board offered an in- 
vestigation of the tariffs of both 
certificated and uncertificated car- 
riers. ‘‘The purpose of this investi- 
gation being to attempt to develop 
some rational principles for tariff- 
making in air transportation as 
well as to inquire into the validity 
of the tariffs that have been filed.’’ 
In the meantime the tariffs of 
October 5th were to remain in 
effect. 

On October 29, 1947 various 
amendments to those filed on 
October 5th were proposed by 
American Airlines, United Air 
Lines, Pennsylvania-Central (Cap- 
ital) Airlines further reducing 
rates and in the case of United 
such reductions were made system 
wide. At approximately the same 
time Transcontinental & Western 
Air and a number of the smaller 
airlines also proposed reductions 
in the Agent Johnson Air Freight 
Tariff No. 1 (CAB No. 2) which 
had become effective the previous 
August. These changes were, how- 
ever, relatively unimportant to the 
unecertificated air cargo carriers. 
It was these proposals, and these 
only, which were suspended by the 
Board and which would have be- 
come effective under the law on 
April 24, 1948 if the Board had 
not acted by that date. 


The non-certificated cargo car- 
riers asked the Board to do two 
thinks: ‘‘(1) to adopt a regulatory 
scheme for air freight rates which 
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will make it impossible for the 
passenger lines arbitrarily, and 
without reference to their costs of 
providing air freight service, to 
charge rates which are lower than 
those of air freight lines; and (2) 
to permit the air freighters to file 
new tariffs in the near future con- 
taining rates sufficiently higher 
than those which are presently 
offered to defray their increasing 
eosts of service.’’ 


As the Board’s investigation de- 
veloped, the chief issued turned 
out to be the proper method of 
caleulating the costs of a multiple- 
service (passenger-mail-and-prop- 
erty) operator in rendering air 
eargo service. Everyone seemed to 
agree that as a general proposition 
air cargo rates should bear a ‘‘rea- 
sonable relation’’ to the cost of 
providing the service. Serious dif- 
ferences of opinion, however, exist 
between the air cargo operators, 
on the one hand, and the scheduled 
airlines on the other, as to what 
formula would most nearly deter- 
mine the ‘‘costs’’ to which airline 
cargo rates must bear a ‘‘reason- 
able relation’’. 


The air cargo operators claim 
that, in their case, no problem 
arises; that their costs of provid- 
ing service are the total costs of 
their business, since (with rare 
exceptions) their sole business is 
air cargo service. They also con- 
tend, and rightly so, that their 
rates must be sufficiently high to 
eover their costs of operation and 
provide a reasonable margin of 
profit. The certificated airlines, on 








Investment Differentials 


Buying a thing that is needed is not an 
investment, it is a necessity. Buying food 
is a necessity. Usually buying a pair of 
shoes is a necessity. In buying distribution 
services and equipment, for instance ma- 
terials handling equipment, one may find 
that the lowest price for that particular 
type of machine is $1,000 and the highest 
$1,150. The $1,000 would not be an in- 
vestment, because the equipment must be 
bought. The extra $150 would be an in- 
vestment, because that expenditure is not 
absolutely necessary. Therefore the differ- 
ential between the most expensive and the 
cheapest is the only true investment that 
is made. It has been demonstrated again 
and again that such a differential invest- 
ment is worthwhile. The more expensive 
equipment generally is of a higher quality, 
and saves more money in the end than the 
original "investment."—W. F. S. 








the other hand, are not entirely 
unanimous in their attitude to. 
ward the computation of their air 
cargo costs, but most of them take 
the position that these costs are 
properly to be computed on an 
‘‘additive cost’’ or ‘‘by product” 
theory of accounting and point out 
that, if this theory is adopted, 
their air cargo costs are not only 
substantially below the rates pub. 
lished in any of their tariffs, but 
generally are below any that the 
air cargo operators can immedi- 
ately hope to achieve. 


The certificated airlines asked 
the Board not to be ‘‘diverted by 
false issues concerning the need 
of protection by the non-certifi- 
cated cargo carriers’’ but to adopt 
a long-range approach to the de- 
velopment of cargo transportation 
by air and, above all, not to adopt 
any system of minimum rates be- 
cause of the ‘‘hampering restric- 
tions’’ which would thus be im- 
posed on their operations. They 
also requested that the suspended 
tariffs be permitted to go into 
effect. 


The CAB felt, however, that an 
unsound competitive condition 
existed in the cargo phase of air 
transportation in this country. 
This being particularly true in 
the transportation of cargo be- 
tween the large cities where a 
number of the airlines, as well as 
the cargo operators, had estab- 
lished rates unjustified on econ- 
omic grounds with the result that 
some of the carriers were incurring 
substantial operating losses. In 
the judgment of the Board, there- 
fore, the situation required an im- 
mediate promulgation of a general 
minimum rate order setting a floor 
below which no cargo rate may go 
without express approval of the 
CAB and that such general mini- 
mum rates should be applicable to 
the entire industry. The following 
rates were therefore set: (1) @ 
minimum rate of 16 cents per ton- 
mile covering the first 1,000 freight 
ton-miles of any shipment and; 
(2) a minimum rate of 13 cents 
per ton-mile covering the ton-miles 
in excess of 1,000 for any ship- 
ment. 

In fixing general minimum rates 
the Board avoided prescribing, 
establishing or determining par- 
ticular rates, rate structures, or 
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levels of rates. It was felt that 
not only was the information 
gained as a result of the Board 
jnvestigation inadequate for such 
purposes, but also that the pre- 
scription of actual rates by regula- 
tory action at this stage of the 
development of air cargo might 
well be so restrictive as to be ex- 
tremely unwise. Of course, the 
fixing of general minimum rates 
by its very nature cannot assure 
profitable operation or guarantee 
the continued sound development 
of air cargo. It does, however, do 
what the Board thought absolutely 
necessary at this time—prevent 
unlimited rate cutting on a purely 
competitive basis. 

During the investigation it was 
revealed that the assignments of 
ground and indirect expenses to 
cargo operations for the third 
quarter of 1947 for the largest 
certificated carriers, combined 
with the reported aircraft operat- 


ing expenses of these carriers 
were: 
Cargo 
Cost per revenue 
revenue per 
ton-mile _ ton-mile 
American ...... 28.77¢ 23.39¢ 
| RE ere 25.18¢e 20.87¢ 
PD, s secman ¥en 27.46¢e 22.74c 
PCA (Capital) .. 31.7le 26.05¢ 


Comparable figures for the chief 
non-certificated cargo carriers 
(California- Eastern, Flying 
Tigers, and Slick) for the first 
three quarters of 1947 are: 


Cost Cargo 
per revenue 
Quarter revenue per 
ended ton-mile ton-mile 
8/31/47 18.75¢ 12.95¢ 
6/30/47 17.43¢ 12.91e 
9/30/47 15.92¢ 13.21le 


Some in the industry question 
the wisdom of the Board in setting 
minimum rates so far below what 
appear to be industry cost levels 
but it must be borne in mind that 
the Board’s rates represent the 
minimum and not the actual rates 
and give recognition to the de- 
velopment character of the service. 

The Board has stated that it is 
not the intention to freeze rates in 
this early development period not 
to outlaw competitive rates but 
merely to ‘‘prevent the financial 
stability of the industry from be- 
ing imperiled by unrestricted com- 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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YOU’RE IN 
GOOD COMPANY 
WHEN YOU PICK A 
PORT OF BOSTON IN- 
DUSTRIAL SITE! 
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If you require deep-water berths 
with direct shipside rail and truck facili- 
ties...if you would benefit by rapid 
handling of freight cars and frequent 
sailings to all World Ports, we suggest 
you investigate the many specific advan- 
tages offered by an industrial site at the 
progressive Port of Boston, the Eastern 
Port nearest Europe and South America. 
Save time... money...and headaches! Write today 
to: Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You 
will receive regular, up-to-date information on indus- 
trial sites, sailings and other news about the Port. 
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Branch Offices: 7 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. Tel: ANDOVER 5536 
1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. Tel: REPUBLIC 5369 
17 Battery Place (Room 2627) New York 4, N.Y. Tel: BOWLING GREEN 9-8362 
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series - 





INDOORS --- 


& 


Smoother materials-flow 
@ IN THE PLANT 
@® FROM BUILDING TO BUILDING 
@® THROUGHOUT PLANT YARDS! 


Gives you the cost-cutting advantages of lift truck 
handling not only in your plant, but throughout 
plant yards as well. Easily handles capacity 
loads over all surfaces, in any weather. 











Only 
reps 


SERIES 


Series 5 is engineered to give you the maximum 
benefits of pneumatic tires, based on ROSS’ ex- 
perience as pioneer exclusive manufacturer of 
pneumatic-tired lift trucks. 










PERMITS 


Series 5’s cushioned ride eliminates driver-fatigue, 






78% protects loads from damage, minimizes costly 
BETTER wear and tear on floors, docks, roadways... 
VISIBILITY! These advantages, plus Series 5’s revolutionary 





tower design which permits 78% better visibil- 
ity, are but a few of the reasons why it will pay 
you to investigate ROSS Series 5 Lift Trucks for 
your operations. Get all the facts. 


PSS OOAR THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


2&5 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors throughout the Worl” 
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MULTI-STORY 
WAREHOUSE 


(Continued from Page 42) 


stacked on the pallet load when 
placed in position at the storage 
point. This allowed personnel to 
get acquainted with use of equip. 
ment, pallet patterns and layouts 
After a brief period of operation 
it was found that the trailing 
wheels (those under the load) of 
the electric jacks were breaking 
boards in the floors of the storage 
areas. It was too costly to re-floor 
this entire building or to install 
traffic plate so the operation was 
discontinued. 

The next three warehouses were 
cooler warehouses with wooden 
floors. The method used was fork 
truck and pallet jack. The opera- 
tion proved successful in increas. 
ing tons handled per man hour, 
It was found out that the trailing 
wheels of electric pallet jacks 
abused the wooden floors in the 
aisles and traffic plate had to be 
installed in all _ transportation 
aisles. This was the cheaper alter- 
native to re-flooring. Pallet jack 
manufacturers, as yet, have not 
overcome this disadvantage. 

Work was also undertaken to 
standardize the operations and to 
write procedures. These procedures 
were given to supervisory person- 
nel to enable them to set wp 
efficient operations and to have & 
better control of their equipment. 
Procedures, carefully planned and 
followed, will help prevent im 
efficient operation. 

A sample procedure that is now 
being followed at the Quincey 
Market Cold Storage and Ware 
house Co. for unloading a refrig- 
erator car of goods that may be 
palletized accompanies this article. 

The speed of the operation dé 
pends on the length of time re 
quired to load the pallet and push 
it to the doorway of the car. A® 
suming that each pallet load would 
take an average of three minutes, 
this would be 1,200 lb. every three 
minutes. There would be 42 pallet 
loads to a 50,000 lb. car, taking 
a total of 126 min. to complete the 
ear. With six men in the oper® 
tion, this would be 12%4 man hours 


(Continued on Page 104) 
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BUSINESS FLYING 





king 
rage 
me A recent Civil Aeronautics HE privately operated plane 15,750 to be exact, were engaged in 
was! Administration study shows is an important business tool. strictly business flying in that 
This is becoming increas- year. These planes logged 1,068,- 
aa that 29 percent of the total ingly apparent as more and more 000 hours of fiying time, or ap- 
dea non-airline or charter planes _fiying is done for strictly business _ proximately 11 percent of all the 
fork | were engaged in strictly busi- a rage hed ag of flying * hours flown A op oe planes with 
» . at done in their own aircra an average 0 ours per air- 
a ness flying in 1946, and that by companies or individuals in eraft in the year. (See Table I) 
a the use of the private plane carrying out their business activ- So far as can be determined from 
ling for business is growing . . . _ ities. (Much flying on airlines and _ available data this is the greatest 
.cks | Business considers the small by charter operators is, of course, amount of _business flying ever 
ies ~alustiin atl Meee for business purposes, but that is done in a single year to date. 
a p ; <0 not what is under discussion here. ) Table I shows that, as is true of 
ion 1. It saves time. 2. It builds The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- all private flying in 1946, the 
ter. | company prestige. 3. It makes tration pe made a gon A . what i. grog aircraft was = 
| i ons . private planes were used for in most for, business purposes wit 
7 ofttine localities accessible. 1946. This is the first survey of its 92 percent of the planes engaged 
kind ever made and’it shows that in such activities being of this 
to By JOHN H. FREDERICK, about 29 percent of the total non- type and flying 78 percent of the 
: to Aircargo Consultant airline or charter operator planes, hours. There were, however, 1,260 
res 
:on- —Aircraft Industries Assn. 


Short strips in the oil fields are good 

landing places for oilmen flying Stinson 

Station Wagons, which in five minutes can 

be converted from 4-place passenger planes 
to cargo carriers. 










The Piper Vagabond is a two-place, low-priced business plane. 
—Piper Aircraft Corp. 
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twin-engine planes used in busi- 
ness flying, and it is to be noted 
that these were in use more stead- 
ily than single-engined types, 
logging on the average 184 hours 
per plane in the year and account- 
ing for 22 percent of the total 
business hours flown. Only 13 per- 
cent of the aircraft in business 
flying was single-engine accom- 
modating 3 or more persons and 
these accounted for 15 percent of 
the flying hours. 


Table II divides the business 
flying of the United States into the 
various CAA administrative re- 
gions, and it will be seen that 
more business planes were owned 
in the central part of the country 
than anywhere else, but that in 
the eastern part greater plane 
utilization was obtained by owners 
as measured by the average hours 
flown by aircraft. The fewest 
strictly business aircraft are 
owned, naturally, in those sections 
of the country where the least 
business activity is headquartered. 
However, even in the less indus- 
trialized sections many planes are 
used by farmers, ranchers, oil and 
gas companies and the like in 
business activities. Besides lack or 
presence of business activity, other 
causes for disparities in plane 
ownership and use are differences 
in weather conditions, lack of ade- 
quate airport facilities in certain 
localities, density of population, 
terra characteristics and the 
like. 


The CAA survey did not go 
into the details of what business 
flying actually consisted of, but 
the Personal Aircraft Council of 
the Aircraft Industries Assn. re- 
cently released the results of a 
study of 100 business plane users 
which gives us some of the answers. 
As to who actually flies in the 
business planes: 73 percent are 
used by company executives on 
general transportation flights; 48 
percent by company personnel in 
sales promotion, trouble shooting, 
customer flights to plants, inspec- 
tion, ete.; 32 percent by buyers 
and salesmen to cover wide areas 


merce thinks highly of the smal} 
plane for use as a business tool, 
In the PAC survey 64 percent of 
those replying declared that the 
saving of valuable time was an 
outstanding factor; 30 percent de. 
clared that the convenience of be. 
ing freed of time-table restrictions, 
as well as the ability to reach off. 
the-beaten-path localities im. 
pressed them; 22 percent declared 
that the economy in time and 
money and the utility of their own 
aircraft being at their beck and 
eall was significant to them; and 
13 percent declared that the estab. 
lishment of company prestige, ac- 





Table | 


Number of Aircraft and Hours Flown in Business Flying by Type of Aircraft, 
Continental United States, 1946 








Aircraft Total hours flown Average 

Per- Number Per- hours flown 

Type of Aircraft Number cent (000) cent per aircraft 
Single engine—2 place ............ 12,410 79 663 63 53 
Single engine—3 place and over .... 2,050 13 171 15 83 
Total—all single engine ........... 14,460 92 834 78 58 
Total—twin engine ................. 1,260 y 232 22 184 
Total—single and twin engine ....... 15,720 100 1,066 100 68 
MID ooo cin 5% as bees soo ev'els sas 30 iets 2 eh 67 
We Pe IN arias dire cs cedsones 15,750 100 1,068 100 68 





NOTE: This table excludes all aircraft operated by the scheduled airlines and by the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration. 


Source: Compiled from CAA, Aircraft Use in 1946. 





quickly and cheaply, and 11 per- 
eent for delivery and customer 
servicing, often under emergency 
conditions. It should be noted that 
the same plane can be used for all 
these purposes. 

American industry and com- 


quired through private plane op- 
eration, was a valuable feature. 
The American businessman has 
always been smart about using 
new and better means of trans- 
portation to increase his profits, to 
(Continued on Page 57) 





Table II 


Business Flying in Various Civil Aeronautics Administration Regions, 1946 





Type of Flying Activity 


Civil Aeronautics Administration Regions 
6 





Measurement I 2 3 7 Total U.S. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. F 

(000) % (000) % (000) % (000) % (000) % (000) % (000) % (000) % 

Hours flown by type of flying ........--. a7 tt 121 t1 241 10 182 14 138 14 104 10 56 7 1,068 II 
Average hours flown per aircraft .......- 80 63 66 76 63 57 54 68 ’ 
Number of aircraft used .......-....+4+. 2,819 25 1,909 31 3,639 28 2,383 33 2,166 37 1,820 28 1,012 29 15,750 2 


a 





Note: CAA Regions as follows: 


1—Conn., Del., D. C., Maine, Md., Mass., N. H., N. Y., N. Ju 
Penna., R. |., Vt., Va., W. Va. 

2—Ala., Fla., Ga., Miss., N. C., S. C., Tenn. 

3—III., Ind., Ky., Mich., Minn., N. D., Ohio, Wis. 

4—Ark., La., N. M., Okla., Texas 

5—Colo., lowa, Kans., Mo., Neb., S. D., Wyo. 

6—Ariz., Cal., Nev., Utah 

7—Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash. 


This table excludes aircraft operated by the scheduled airlines and by the CAA. 
Source: Compiled from CAA, Aircraft Use in 1946. 
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Packaging Poll 


"tale out of three of 185 leading com- 
panies in the 6.5 billion dollar a year 
packing and packaging industry foresee 
a mild business recession beginning next 
fall or early 1949 and lasting from six 
months to a year, according to a poll 
taken by the American Management Assn. 
of the firms exhibiting in its 17th Annual 
Packaging Exposition and Conference, 
Cleveland. Most firms questioned believed 
that their net profits would drop about 15 
percent in the next year, but that an in- 
creased demand will follow as industry 
realizes the value of packing and packaging 
in distribution. 


tion. 








and economical distribution was the keynote of the American 

Management Association’s packing, packaging and shipping 
conference held in Cleveland, April 26-30, in conjunction with the 
association’s 17th Annual Packaging Exposition. The exhibits, 
numbering 187 and occupying more than 98,000 sq. ft. of space in 
the hugh Cleveland Auditorium, were inspected by representatives 
of nearly 5,000 companies in 400 different industries and by delega- 
tions from 22 foreign countries. Topics discussed at the conference 
included means of reducing costs through new applications and the 
better management of existing techniques and through new methods 
and equipment to facilitate handling and to increase sales appeal . . . 
The conference revealed that supplies of raw materials, machinery 
and labor have finally caught up with the current requirements of 
container suppliers. Addresses by outstanding spokesmen for the 
packing and packaging industries advanced many new ideas in pre- 
packaging, in re-usable containers, in packaging and merchandising 
methods. Two clinics featuring current trends and developments in 
the shipping container and consumer packaging fields were out- 


S CIENTIFIC packing and packaging as means to more efficient 


standing features of the conference. 


HE opening technical ses- 
[sion under the chairmanship 

of E. A. Throckmorton, presi- 
dent, Container Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, featured addresses on the 
current outlook for essential pack- 
aging materials, the preparation 
of packaging specifications and a 
discussion of the various printing 
processes used in packaging. Pack- 
aging costs, it was stated by Lee 
R. Forker, general purchasing 
agent, Quaker State Oil Co., Oil 
City, Pa., have increased 30 per- 
cent to 150 percent since the war. 
The demand for textile bags, ac- 
cording to Mr. Forker, decreased 
during the first quarter of 1948, 
resulting in better availability at 
lower costs per unit. In the metal 
shipping container field, future 
price trends and availability were 
said to be geared directly to sheet 
steel production, and no _ sub- 
stantial decrease in the current de- 
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mand was foreseen. Metal cans, 
29 ga. and lighter, were said to be 
more readily available than at any 
time since the beginning of World 
War II and there is little chance 
of any price change for the bal- 
anee of 1948. The demand for 
collapsible tubes, of extruded lead 
or lead alloy and aluminum, is 
not expected to exceed the 1947 
demand and this year’s supply 
was said to be adequate. Glass 
containers, Mr. Forker said, cur- 
rently are being produced at a 
rate level which represents a 25 
percent drop from that of 1947. 
The decline in demand, it was 
pointed out, is caused, in some 
degree, by the prompt availability 
of substitute metal containers and 
by the growing demand for treated 
paper containers. Because freight 
on glass containers represents a 
large part of the cost, there is 
tendency to localize purchases, 





THE PACKAGING SHOW 


The 17th annual AMA Packaging Confer- 
ence and Exposition, held in Cleveland, 
April 26-30, focused a spotlight on scien- 
tific packing and packaging as a means 
fo more efficient and economical distribu- 


giving smaller inventory, better 
turnover and a very close control 
of quality. 

Even with government aid, wood 
box requirements for export in 
1948 are expected to be less than 
those of 1947. Mr. Forker said. 
Competition in this field was said 
to be keen, deliveries prompt, but 
operating supplies, such as steel 
hoops, and cement coated nails 
and wire are in short supply. The 
demand for heavy duty crating is 
expected to continue firm for the 
balance of the year. New modern 
paper mills and linerboard manu- 
facturing improvements have in- 
ereased the available supply of 
paper shipping containers to the 
extent that there is no shortage 
at the present time. This situation, 
coupled with the decreased de- 
mand in many consumer items, 
packed in paper, has given rise to 
competition for the first time in 
several years. Because of possible 
demands resulting from our ex- 
panding national defense program, 
it was difficult, Mr. Forker said, 
to make predictions relative to 
future supplies ; however, a serious 
future upset was not foreseen. 
Good quality folding cartons, 
paper bags, tubes, and cans con- 
tinue available and without any 
recently reported price changes. 
Mr. Forker stated that improved 
packing, sealing and handling 
equipment was now on the market 
but that deliveries often were six 
to nine months. 

The formulation and mainte- 
nance of packaging specifications 
are important factors in reducing 
overall packaging costs, Harold F. 
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Coleman, of the Rexall Drug Co., 
Boston, told members attending 
the conference. Too often, he said, 
established specifications are not 
strictly adhered to. Once a speci- 
fications department is established, 
only specified parts should be used 
and no ‘‘just as good’’ substitu- 
tions permitted without authoriza- 
tion. In the long run, Mr. Coleman 
said, rigid control will result in 
fewer rejections of merchandise, 
in less trouble from breakage and 
leakage, and fewer headaches. 


The suitability of the various 
printing processes—stencil, letter- 
press, planograph and intaglio— 
to specifie requirements was dis- 
cussed in detail by E. H. Balkema, 
of the purchasing department of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 
Jersey City. Each of the various 
processes, Mr. Balkema stated, has 
advantages peculiar to itself and 
these should be utilized in order 
to obtain maximum effectiveness 
and sales appeal. 


The continuing need for more 
effective packaging for export was 
outlined to the Tuesday Little 
Theatre session by Walter H. 
Husted, assistant manager, claims 
and insurance, Isthmian Steam- 
ship Lines. Figures he quoted 
proved that damage claims on 
American and Canadian railroads 
increased, from 1941 to 1947, more 
than 500 percent, and that 50 per- 
cent of the equipment sent over- 
seas to the Signal Corps in the 
first year of the war was unfit for 
use. He scored the practice of sav- 
ing a little on the container at the 
price of safe arrival of goods, 
ealling it false economy, since cus- 
tomers were unsatisfied, and 
would, when other countries again 
became active at exporting, turn 
to them, remembering how Ameri- 
ean exporters had failed when 
given the chance. 

He mentioned that the small 
amount of extra cost for a safe 
container would eventually be 
more than offset by lower freight 
charges and _ insurance _ rates. 
Among other items, he mentioned 
that markings on packages must 
be in the language of the foreign 
stevedore who must unload it; and 
packing in units on pallets often 
saved the carrier and consignee 
time and money. 
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‘‘Gearing the Package to the 
Sales Forecast’? was the subject 
of a talk by M. C. Pollock, sales 
promotion manager, C. A. Swan- 
son & Sons, in the Little Theatre 
on Tuesday. He outlined the steps 
taken by his firm in establishing 
a new package design, from the 
picking out of the colors to the 
final evolving of the label design, 
all picked out from consumer 
preference studies. Then the pack- 
aging of boned turkey in metal 
eans, which had been substituted 
for glass containers, was described. 
The use of cans with a new cel- 
lulose acetate label was said to 
move the product faster than ever, 
proving that ‘‘the package was its 
own best salesman.”’ 

New opportunities in the field 
of prepackaged perishables were 
discussed at Tuesday’s Little 
Theatre session by Dr. Charles W. 
Hauck, professor of rural econ- 
omies, College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University. Dr. Hauck stated 
that that consumer acceptance of 
prepackaged goods was high; 
wastage, he said, was considerably 
reduced and pre-weighed, pre- 
priced, uniform packages save on 
elerkage and increase sales volume. 
Some of the preblems that remain 
to be worked out-are the effects of 
prepackaging on nutritional values 
and palatability, the reclaiming of 





Packaging Show Clinics 
yan age container and consumer pack- 


aging advances and improvements ap- 
plicable to all industries were discussed at 
two "clinics at the recent AMA Packag- 
ing Exposition and Conference in Cleveland. 
At the one, a special panel composed of 
a package designer, a food technologist, a 
social psychologist, a packaging engineer 
and a typical consumer analyzed consumer 
packaging from the standpoints of self- 
selling power, shelf appeal, content pro- 
tection and preservation, and usefulness in 
the home. Color photographs of typical 
consumer packages were reproduced on a 
screen, and their relative merits examined. 
The reliance on psychological research and 
scientific testing and their application to 
the point of sale were thoroughly discussed. 

The container clinic exhibited 70 differ- 
ent products ranging from small vacuum 
tubes to 2,000 Ib. construction items, pack- 
aged and packed in methods especially 
designed to solve typical industry problems. 
Slides iliustrating interior and exterior en- 
gineering and design of the packages were 
exhibited. W. R. Hummel, methods super- 
visor, Western Electric Co., led the dis- 
cussion, and experts from that firm under- 
took an analysis of all the containers shown. 





packaging house wastes, the re. 
tardance of molds and decays, and 
quality and condition control. Dr, 
Hauck closed by recommending 
that research of this type be ear. 
ried on under the Agricultural 
Research and Marketing Act, and 
with the cooperation of prepackers 
and related businesses. 


‘‘Manufacturing is so interlaced 
with warehouse problems _ that 
factory efficiency depends in large 
part on sound warehouse plan- 
ning,’’ John D. Sheehan, of Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Ine., 
told the gathering in the audi- 
torium Tuesday. He outlined the 
steps taken in planning a ware- 
house program. A forecast of sales 
is necessary to compute require- 
ments for the stock level to be 
maintained. Special conditions, 
such as bin and open stock, must 
be considered. Aisle space depends 
on three factors: materials han- 
dling equipment to be used, volume 
of traffic, lot sizes. The accommo- 
dation of small lots is often the 
hardest problem in warehousing, 
and racks and box pallets have 
sometimes been found to solve the 
problem. Location of product is 
important, from the standpoint of 
the time required to handle it in 
and out and the frequency of han- 
dling. He coneluded by recom- 
mending that more firms study 
the possibility of having one vice 
president in charge of physical 
distribution, warehousing, han- 
dling, traffic, packing and _ pack- 
aging, ete. 

The importance of cushioning 
materials in modern packing and 
packaging was discussed at the 
Tuesday auditorium session by S. 
L. Swenson, product engineer, 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. He stressed 
the fact that few people could 
state with accuracy the ‘‘g’’ factor 
of their product and mentioned 
the need for a practical approach 
to the problem of so cushioning 
to prevent damage. Cushioning 
serves four purposes, he said, 
bracing, blocking, flotation and 
finish protection; and sometimes 
the special purpose of insulation 
and absorption. He then outlined 
several new cushioning develop- 
ments, among them lined bags, 
the cush-on strap, apply packing, 
the hat-jama, ete. 
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BUSINESS FLYING 
(Continued from Page 54) 


simplify his system of distribution, 
as a tool in his productive process. 
This was true of the automobile 
and the truck. It will be equally 
true of the airplane. Despite the 
obvious advantages there are, how- 
ever, a number of problems that 
have to be overcome before busi- 
ness flying can come into its own. 
Of those queried in the PAC sur- 
vey, 43 percent registered com- 
plaints about airport facilities; 32 
percent found that adverse weather 
conditions hindered full plane 
utility; 24 percent deplored the 
lak of ground transportation 
when they arrived at some air- 
ports; 20 percent emphasized the 
national complaint of ‘‘not enough 
airports ;’’ 15 percent wanted more 
hangars so that planes need not 
be staked out in the open; and 
10 percent stressed the poor loca- 
tion of existing airports. It is quite 
significant that no complaints were 
registered against particular air- 
eraft but against conditions under 
which they have to be operated 


Most of these conditions com- 
plained of are either being cor- 
rected or show chances of being 
taken care of very soon. 

It may well be that, as in the 
case of the automobile, the busi- 
ness use of aircraft will usher in 
that ‘‘age of flight’’ we have heard 
so much about. Some 20 percent 
of the companies queried by PAC 
on business planes reported that 
their personnel, getting used to 
flying in company planes, had pur- 
chased aircraft of their own. His- 
tory repeats itself, if one recalls 
that about the time of World War 
I the automobile manufacturers 
sold fleets of ‘‘salesmen’s coupes’’ 
and other models to commerce and 
industry and that the families of 
these men, after they realized what 
was going on, what they had been 
missing, bought family cars. As a 
matter of fact the modern per- 
sona! plane can be flown by just 
about anyone, as is shown by the 
fact that 76 percent of the com- 
panies using business planes, re- 


porting to the PAC, revealed that 
their company personnel, not pro- 
fessional pilots, were the operators. 


Business flying will increase 
rather than decrease. It is a time 
saver—a saver of the only time 
that is really worth money—busi- 
ness time. There is a direct appeal 
to the pocketbook. Greater earn- 
ings possibilities result from the 
additional time flying makes avail- 
able for other things; increased 
opportunities open because of the 
rapidity of travel to distant and 
otherwise inaccessible territories, 
thus opening sales possibilities 
which otherwise would have to be 
foregone or be placed in the hands. 
of less capable individuals; closer 
supervision and more frequent 
contacts with sales organizations 
become possible; quicker action 
ean be given on servicing jobs, as 
when heavy machinery breaks 
down in the field and requires ex- 
perts for repairing; there is added 
energy because of less travel 
fatigue; there is more time for 
relaxation; and last but not least 
there is the added actual dollar 
value of the working hours made 
available. 





Custom-built to fit the chassis, your 
business and rivers requirements 


The accuracy with which Gersten- 
slager Custom-built Bodies are tail- 
ored to fit the truck chassis you Select 
naturally contributes much to their 
attractive appearance, low mainte- 
nance cost, and long life. 


The accuracy with which they fit the 
special needs of your business is 
another element in over-all economy. 
Details incorporated for the comfort 
and efficiency of drivers have repeat- 
edly demonstrated the influence of 
good body design on personnel rela- 
tions, employee morale, and high 
standards of service. 


The 
Gerstenslager 
Co. 


Wooster, Ohio 


Established 1860 
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Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, discusses the im- 
portant role of the Shippers Advisory Boards in the transporta- 


tion of the nation’s goods. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


HE conversation in the office 
Ts the Holden Mfg. Co. had 

shifted to the subject of 
shortages of freight cars. Jack 
McCormack, free lance traffic man- 
ager, brought up the topic by re- 
ferring to conditions in 1922 and 
23. 

**In fact,’’ asserted MeCormack, 
*‘the situation existing throughout 
those two years affected shippers- 
consignees and the railroads even 
more seriously than the freight car 
shortage of 1946 and ’47.”’ 

Robert Reed, traffic manager of 
the Holden organization, shook his 
head in disagreement. ‘‘Don’t be 
silly,’’ he retorted. ‘‘The freight 
ear shortage of the past two years 
was far worse than any in the 
country’s history.’’ 


‘‘Perhaps in magnitude,’ re- 
plied McCormack, ‘‘but not in its 
effect. Not once was there a com- 
plete nation-wide tie up such as 
occurred several times in ’22 and 
723 and earlier.’’ 





Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
company are fictitious. 
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Traffic Consultant 


‘*But,’’ growled Reed, ‘‘in 1946 
and °47 the tonnage offered the 
rail carriers by shippers was much 
heavier. How could it be possible 
for the car shortage of 1922 and 
23 to be more severe?”’ 

‘*Because,’’ explained MceCor- 
mack, ‘‘during the recent crisis 
we had the Office of Defense 
Transportation. That body co- 
ordinated the operating efforts of 
the rail carriers. Then, too, the 
freight car efficiency committees of 
the Shippers Advisory Boards 
were in action. Back in ’22 and ’23 
there was no O. D. T. and no such 
groups as the committees. In those 
years the attitude as to freight 
ears seemed to be ‘every man for 
himself and the devil take the 
hindmost.’ It wasn’t until late in 
1923 that active consideration was 
given to forming the Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards.’’ 

**Oh, I’ve heard of the Shippers 
Advisory Boards,’’ exclaimed Reed 
in disdain, ‘‘but I’m not convinced 
they ever did much good. I’ve 
taken no part in their affairs. 


After all, what can be done by an 
array of shippers quarreling with 
a bunch of railroad men?’’ 
Jack’s face showed amazement. 
‘‘Bob,’’ he cried, ‘‘it’s evident 
that syou, like too many other folks 
in the industrial world, haven't 
checked into the work of these 
Shippers Advisory Boards. There 
are thirteen of them. In the first 
place, the meetings of the boards 
bring about cooperation between 
shippers and railroads. There often 
may be extreme divergence im 
opinions, but there are no quarrels 
such as you seem to imagine. The 
developments gained over the 
years have been very beneficial.” 
‘‘That’s what you claim,’’ chal 
lenged Reed, ‘‘but I’d rather have 
definite confirmation from some 
source other than merely your 
personal say-so as a board mem- 
ber. For instance, can you point 
to even one case where official 
recognition has been extended to 
any transaction of these boards?” 
‘*Bob, I could cite statements 
galore, all lauding the perform- 
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ances and the achievements of the 
poards. I believe one will suffice. 
Furthermore, I’ll hold it to a 
single department of the boards. 
Will that be satisfactory ?’’ 

“Go ahead and _ quote,’’ 
grumbled Reed, ‘‘but it must be 
authentic. ’’ 

“Don’t worry about that angle,’’ 
laughed McCormack. ‘‘To indicate 
what has been accomplished, I give 
you a citation from a decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. ‘There has been a continuing 
cooperative effort between the 
shipping public and the railroads 
for the past several years in the 
matter of efficiency of car use. 
The results have been productive 
of increased efficiency. This... 
was accomplished through volun- 
tary cooperation of car efficiency 
committees of the 13 Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, and other agencies.’ 
That is quoted from ICC Docket 
29670.”’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ admitted Reed, ‘‘you 
surely quoted from an authority. 
If that’s the judgment of the com- 
mission, maybe I should know 
more concerning these _ boards. 


What about the one to which you 
belong? Are its activities similar to 
those of the other twelve boards?’’ 

‘*In the main, yes,’’ McCormack 
answered, ‘‘although details of op- 
erating may slightly differ in 
specific territories. However, the 
efforts of the board of which I am 
a member are along the lines of 
all the others. It was established 
early in 1924 and has continued to 
function ever since. Its territory 
embraces several states. As an ex- 
ample, one board serves the New 
England states, another the Middle 
Atlantic states, a third the Mid- 
West, and so on.’’ 

Jack went on to explain that the 
board with which he was affiliated, 
like the others, is a voluntary as- 
sociation consisting only of 
shippers/consignees. There are no 
membership dues, fees, or assess- 
ments. Meetings are generally held 
quarterly, and the places are 
rotated among the cities within the 
board’s territory. Then he listed 
the purposes of the board: ‘‘ (1) 
To promote adequate car supply 
and efficient transportation service 
through the interchange of ideas 


among the members of the board 
and between the members of the 
board and the railroads and 
through cooperation with the Car 
Service Division . . . in develop- 
ing a thorough understanding of 
the transportation needs of in- 
dustry; to constitute a forum for 
study and free discussion of trans- 
portation problems. (2) To study 
production, markets and distribu- 
tion of the commodities produced 
in its territory with a view to co- 
ordinating transportation service 
with established trade practices.’’ 

** Jack, I must confess I hadn’t 
the slightest idea that the Shippers 
Advisory Boards operated on that. 
broad basis.’’ 


*‘Tf,’’? suggested McCormack, 
‘‘you should attend a meeting of 
the board serving the territory in 
which your company’s plant is 
located, I’m sure you would fully 
realize what is being done. I refer 
especially to such things as freight 
ear supply, freight loss and dam- 
age prevention, and _ kindred 
matters.”’ 


(Continued on Page 68) 
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STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIONS 
(Continued from Page 48) 


shadow’’ among nursery school 
youngsters, so there were no rail- 
road standards during the period 
of ruthless, cut-throat competition 
among early railroads. However, 
with consolidation of competing 
roads and after the damaging rate 
wars and after many years of 
coercion, corruption and combina- 
tion, there arose a ‘‘natural’’ en- 
vironment for standardization. 
This force in industry operates at 
all times in the development of 
standards. A young industry with 
many small operators, all fighting 
at one another’s throats, is too 
busy to standardize; a mature in- 
dustry where small operators have 
been consolidated into a few large 
enterprises must standardize if it 
is to exist. 

Thus, we can see that the ex- 
cellent system of railroad stand- 
ards is the result of three power- 
ful forces: (1) government con- 
trol and regulation, (2) self-regu- 
lation and cooperation through 
trade associations, and (3) the 
‘‘natural’’ developments within 
the industry leading to a proper 
standards environment. 

In 1947 the American railroad 
industry represented an invest- 
ment of over 30 billion dollars, 
earned close to 3/4 billion dollars, 
employed an average of 1,356,000 
persons, paid out to its workers 
over $4,350,000,000, carried over 
800 million passengers and hauled 
3 billion tons of freight. The 
standards body for this industrial 
colossus is the Assn. of American 
Railroads. Over 96 percent of the 
entire American railroad industry, 
90 percent of all the business it 
transacts, and 93 percent of all 
rail mileage in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico is combined 
in this one huge, voluntary trade 
association. AAR was organized in 
1934 after consultation with and 
with the approval of the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Joseph 
B. Eastman, then Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation. The 
‘association combines within its or- 
ganization the activities of many 
earlier associations. The standards 
activities of these groups have 
been maintained by AAR. A list 
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of current AAR. standards issued 
in March of this year takes up 44 
pages and contains literally thous- 
ands of standards and specifica- 
tions covering all phases of the 
railroad industry. 

Railroad trains glide along 
standard trackage. In cooperation 
with the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, the American Society 
for Testing Materials and others, 
the design, production, and test- 
ing of steel rails, joint bars, track 
bolts, track spikes, and other fer- 
rous track materials have been 
standardized by the construction 
and maintenance section of AAR. 
Wood ties are produced in accord- 
ance with standards developed co- 
operatively by the Railway Tie 
Assn., West Coast Lumberman’s 
Assn., and other lumber groups 
with AAR. The National Sand 
and Gravel Assn. as well as other 
groups in this field work together 
with AAR in the development of 
standards for roadbeds. 

The standards activities of the 
construction and maintenance sec- 
tion cover as well the design of 
bridges, trestles; buildings, tun- 
nels, in addition to facilities for 
servicing of locomotives, cars, 
water supplies and terminals. 

The signal section ‘‘deals with 
the development of improved 
standards of railway signal ap- 
paratus.’’ In this work it has pub- 
lished _ specifications covering 
among other things automatic 
signalling, remote control of 
switches and signals, automatic 
interlocking, car retarders, pro- 
tection of spring switches and re- 
lated topics. 


The electrical section ‘‘collab- 
orates with technical organizations 
(ASA, ASTM, and others) to 
effect a greater degree of stand- 
ardization of electrical practices 
and the design, installation, and 
use of electrical apparatus along 
the roadway and on structures of 
railroads. ’’ 


The mechanical section estab- 
lishes standards for the design, 
materials, and methods of fabricat- 
ing freight cars. This section has 
jurisdiction over design, building, 
maintenance, repair, interchange, 


and inspection of locomotives, 
ears, and other railroad mechan. 
ical equipment. One example of 
its work has been the reduction of 
sizes and kinds of freight car axles 
from 50 to one standard design 
made in six sizes. Other compo- 
nents such as wheels, bearings, 
brake shoes, brake heads, ear 
couplers, ete. have been similarly 
standardized. 


Thus far, we’ve seen that stand. 
ards control the trackage and roll. 
ing stock as well as other railroad 
equipment; however, the stand- 
ards picture does not end there. 
Codes for operating rules, for 
block signals and interlocking, for 
rental agreements of wrecking 
eranes and outfits, for detour 


agreements, and for other phases | 


of rail operation are standardized 
by the AAR operating section. 


The transportation section deals 
with standard rules and regula- 
tions governing car service, de- 
murrage and storage, and deten- 
tion and use of freight cars owned 
by other lines. The cooperative use 
of rolling stock made possible by 
the activities of AAR has resulted 
in a tremendously large increase 
in efficiency of freight car utiliza- 
tion. For example, in 1947 the 
American railroads carried six per- 
cent more freight than in 1946 
despite the fact that there were 
7,500 fewer cars in 1947 and de- 
spite the fact that almost 50 per- 
cent of all the cars are over 21 
years old. Because of cooperative 
use of freight cars and because of 
ingeniously devised accounting 
systems for charging for use of 
these ‘‘alien’’ cars, the amount of 
freight carried per freight car has 
jumped impressively. In the five 
year period between 1939 and 1944 
the load per car increased by 2.5 
tons. In 1939 utilization of freight 
cars was 33 percent: in 1947 the 
figure rose to 42.1 percent. The 
transportation section keeps close 
tabs on the location of the nearly 
2 million cars regularly used in 
interchange service. 


The freight loading and con- 
tainer section of AAR functions 
to ‘‘develop packing and crating 
specifications and loading methods 
in closed cars for various commod- 
ities other than explosives.’’ The 
standards issued by this body are 
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of immediate interest to shippers 
and receivers of rail freight. The 
use of these standards has resulted 
not only in less damage to mer- 
chandise in transit but also to 
more economical packaging meth- 
ods and lower freight rates. Stand- 
ards and specifications for ship- 
ments of chemicals, radioactive 
materials, matches, charcoal, gases, 
oils, and other dangerous goods 
are standardized by the Bureau 
of Explosives. This group de- 
velops Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission standards for shipments 
not only by railroad but also by 
motor and water carriers. 

Standards for the ‘‘design, in- 
stallation, operation, and mainte- 
nance of telegraph and telephone 
wires, lines, circuits, equipment, 
and practices including the study, 
test, and adoption of new means 
and methods for the advancement 
of the efficiency of railroad com- 
munications services whether by 
wire, by induction, or by radio’’ 
are developed by the communica- 
tions section. 

As indicated earlier, the ICC 
plays a dominant role in the de- 
velopment of railroad standards. 


Despite current disputes on rates 
between the ICC and the rail- 
roads, there has been a remarkable 
degree of cooperation between the 
two for many years. It has been 
stated that the commission is one 
of the most respected of all gov- 
ernment agencies, occupying a role 
that is equalled only by the 
Supreme Court. The degree of co- 
operation attained is indeed re- 
markable. The role of AAR bureau 
of explosives in developing stand- 
ards for ICC is unique in the 
annals of industrial-governmental 
cooperation. The duties conferred 
by Congress on the ICC in its 
regulation of railroads include 
among others such functions as: 
establishment of through rates and 
joint rates; regulation of car pool- 
ing, consolidations of roads, safety 
devices, switch connections, car 
services, etc.; administration of 
railroad bankruptcy laws, hours 
of service for railroad employes, 
construction and abandonment of 
existing lines, and the posting of 
rates and regulations; determina- 
tion of mail transportation rates, 
fixing of time zones, awards of 
reparations; investigation of rail 


accidents, purported anti-trust 
activities, and railroad safety ap- 
pliances and safety procedures; 
inspection of locomotives, auto- 
matic train controls, the transpor- 
tation of explosives, and the rec- 
ords of various lines; authoriza- 
tion of the issuance of securities; 
publication of statistics; and other 
functions connected with the ad- 
ministration of the various sec- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. In order that these various 
functions can be performed by the 
limited staffs available, the ICC 
has actively encouraged the de- 
velopment of standards and speci- 
fications for railroading through 
the machinery available in the 
AAR. 

The current freight car short- 
age is perhaps a negative example 
of the influence of standards. 
Without doubt the existing AAR 
standards have aided greatly in 
stretching the depleted supply of 
freight cars. Without standard 
parts and standard maintenance 
and repair methods, the present 
erop of old and worn cars would 
long since have ended up in some 
junk pile. 
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PACKING PRIMER 
(Continued from Page 21) 


through a definite, depictable cycle. 
All signs indicate we are at the 
point of upswing towards better 
packing. Ordinarily, this would be 
a healthy thing. Unfortunately, 
this beginning of a return toward 
heavier protection appears to be 
in the hands of a new crop of 
packers and craters, and the 
amateurishness of some of our 
shipping containers offsets with 
basic construction faults the bene- 
fit of the good intentions. 

Before considering the under- 
lying causes in this cycle of the 
approach and execution of ship- 
ping container techniques and of 
how industry may once more 
prime the impulses which activate 
perfect shipping practices, a word 
of qualification is in order. Cer- 
tainly not all shipping organiza- 
tions fall under the implications 
of general observations—good or 
bad. There are many manufac- 
turers who have gone right ahead 
making steady progress in their 
packaging departments. This pack- 
aging, so far as postwar improve- 
ments are concerned, has pioneered 
into newer methods which have 
held on to the gains of the war 
period as regards safety and pres- 
ervation of cargo, while adding 
features of economy of construc- 
tion, lightness in weight, and re- 
duced bulk. 


There are still many hundreds 
of shipping departments, traffic 
men and packaging engineers who 
intelligently make a fetish of wip- 
ing out or reducing to a negligible 
minimum the spectre of freight 
damage claims arising from poor 
packing. They are not afraid to 
put the spotlight of blame upon 
their own preparation methods 
when report of container failure 
comes to hand and take positive 
steps to correct the situation where 
greater container strength or in- 
terior protection is indicated. 
Packaging progress is hardly at a 
standstill, and many individual 
laurels have been won by packag- 
ing men each month since the end 
of hostilities. 


It is enough to know that those 
preparing their goods inadequately 
to withstand all the rigors of 


transportation, weather and han- 
dling, through to destination, are 
in sufficiently large numbers to 
cause concerted action on the part 
of now alarmed transportation 
men and insurance companies. 
Also mitigating against the pack- 
aging efforts of conscientious 
manufacturers is that fact that 
quite often there is not a ship- 
ment to the end-user. 

For example, an electrical goods 
manufacturer may pack perfectly 
a table model electric power 
motor; a machine goods manufac- 
turer may carefully cushion and 
preserve his highly polished pre- 
cision gears so that they arrive in 
A-1 order; a clock manufacturer 
may deliver an automatic counter 
without a flaw in a carload; an 
electronics house may get through 
to destination hundreds of devices 
for detecting flaws; the furniture 
maker may ship work benches so 
cleverly that no reasonable amount 
of abuse in transit could mar his 
finish—yet if all of these and 
sundry other items are routed to 
a manufacturer who assembles and 
converts them post-haste into a 
single assembly for large-scale 








Live Roller Curve 





roller 


This Alvey-Ferguson Co. 
curve section has overcome past difficulties 
encountered in costly, cumbersome bevel 
gear arrangements and in flat belt and 


power 


chain drives. It is driven either from an 
adjacent conveyor or an independent motor 
through chain or sprocket to a heavy duty 
V-belt, which provides friction drive to the 
lower side of the load rollers. Precision 
sheaves quide the belt around the curve 
and maintain pressure against the load 
rollers, yet no damage results if the con- 
veyor runs after the line becomes blocked. 
V-belt tension is quickly and easily altered 
by a tension adjustment. 








cutting of textiles and this jg 
shipped in a crate which violates 
the principles of safe shipping, 
then the net effect of good packing 
of the original component parts 
is lost. 


It is easy to trace the cycle 
through which packing procedures 
appears to have passed. First, war 
production gradually evolved pack- 
ing and crating practices in in. 
dustry which excelled anything up 
to that time. As industry con- 
verted from war contracts to 
normal production, the pendulum 
swung away to the other extreme 
and soon it was easy to spot war 
surplus goods in transportation by 
the contrast in packaging alone. 
Foreign markets were clamoring 
for U.S.A. merchandise and ex- 
porters quickly forgot the lessons 
in packing for water shipment 
which had only recently been 
learned at such tremendous ex- 
pense. 


Now a ‘‘reaction to the re. 
action’’ is setting in, but with this 
difference. Many new forwarding 
and transportation companies, 
new small industries, new export- 
ing firms, and new personnel in 
old companies have come into be- 
ing during the past three years. 
Where America’s heavy industry 
and shippers to the last man had 
had drilled into them the lessons 
of proper packing and crating, 
this team is no longer intact. 


Recently, I watched a carload 
of heavy electrical instruments 
being discharged for a power house 
installation. The market weight 
was almost 400 lb. each, in a re- 
latively small shipping unit— 
rectangular, about waist high. A 
simple style one box had been 
used—that is, a box with six plain 
sides—no cleats or battens. Also, 
there were no straps. From the 
nailing pattern, it was apparent 
there were no inside cleats or 
braces. Heavy lumber, perhaps 
two inches, had been used. With 
each movement of a case out of 
the car and on the truck as the 
entire weight of the unit rested 
on a corner, the boxes began to 
weave and warp. A fall of not 
more than three or four inches to 
a corner would have been sufi- 
cient to split the unit wide open. 
Lesson one, in any packing and 
erating manual is the rule—Not 
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: How Heavy, But How Well, De- larger contributors to our soaring quantities. Since several of these 
e. termines The Carrying Capacity freight claim figures are those are not the largest in their field, 
ates of A Boz. older shippers who should know the conclusion cannot be that it 
a8; A single instance could not in- _ better, but who either are content is percentage-wise. A reasonably 
m8 dicate a trend, so I decided to to follow the false economy of safe conclusion is that these ship- 
—" make a survey on an ocean pier packing inefficiently, or else are pers are sorely in need of a pack- 

holding miscellaneous freight for not fighting sufficiently hard to aging ‘‘primer’’ in the blasting, 
cle water shipment. I counted three secure from their suppliers ship- or waking-up sense of the word. 
res bulk shipments where far in ex- _ ping containers that will stand up In this latter sense of the word, 
war 7 cess of the necessary amount of through to destination. there is a primer, short of a na- 
ick. lumber had been used in con- There is in New York, and no tional emergency, that would ef- 

m- | structing the export cases or doubt in other large markets as _ fectively stimulate packing and 
up erates, but with which, by omit- well, a small but flourishing busi- erating of the highest level. Reams 
- ting strategic reinforcing diago- ness dealing in newly packed can- _ of _ literature, streams of publica- 
to nals, cleated heads or other sup- ned goods and other food prod- tions and dreams of packaging en- 
am porting factors, the slightest jolt ucts, at considerably less than gineers alone cannot jolt shippers 
_ in lifting in or out of the holds manufacturers’ list prices. These into uniform, consistent excellenee 
var | was certain to invite damage. Nat- are the dented cans, the slightly in cargo preparation. What can 
by urally, it is good to see an effort erushed boxes, the soiled bags, etc., achieve such an effect and do so 
ne. * peing made to improve the which have gone through the ad- _ naturally is the pocketbook. If in 
mg | strength of the containers, but the justment of damage claims and _ the ultimate future, carriers— 
€X- | normal impulse to build up thick- even though contents may be un- _—- whether truckmen, rail, vessel or 
= ness of the outer container—as impaired, cannot be sold at stand- air—had inspectors and standards 
ent any packaging engineer would _ ard prices. The surprising thing for marking containers ‘‘good,’’ 
en { point out—is not the answer if the to be noted at a dealer in such ‘‘fair’? and ‘‘inferior,’”’ if ship- 
& original design is wrong function- goods, is that while any manufac- ping rates, or that portion which 

ally. turer’s brand may occasionally be embodies insurance, could be ad- 
re- Apart from these instances, found (for not all damage is the justed upward or downward, de- 
his | where new shippers, or else older fault of the shipping container), pending upon the merit of the con- 
ing shippers with a new set of em- there are certain manufacturers tainer, there would be our primer 
ies, ployes handling the preparation whose goods can always be ex- without more ado. It is a situa- 
rt- | of cargoes, are in the field, the pected to be found in continuing tion worth mulling over. 
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AIRLINE TARIFFS 
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HE Civil Aeronautics Act 
T of 1938 requires that do- 
mestic and foreign air car- 
riers publish and file with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board copies of 
their tariffs of rates, fares and 
eharges for air transportation 
services. This requirement applies 
not only to local tariffs but also 
to tariffs naming joint rates or 
fares maintained with connecting 
domestic or foreign air carriers. 
In all cases the tariffs must be 
kept open for public inspection. 
The act requires that the rates 
and fares be published between 
points served by the air carrier 
and ‘‘between points served by it 
and points served by any other 
air carrier or foreign air carrier 
when through service and through 
rates have been established.? 


1Civil Aeronautics Act, 1938, Public No. 


706, 75th Congress, 3rd Session, Chapter 601, 
Section 403 (a). 
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TRANSPORTATION 





The tariffs of the carriers must 
show, to the extent required by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
classification, rules, regulations, 
practices and services in econnec- 
tion with commercial air transpor- 
tation. The board is given juris- 
diction to prescribe, by its regula- 
tions, the form and manner in 
which tariffs are to be published, 
posted and filed, and the data 
which they are to contain. The 
board is empowered to reject any 
tariff which fails to meet the statu- 
tory requirements or its regula- 
tions. <A tariff which has been 
rejected is automatically void. 

The act requires that the air 
carriers’ rates, fares and charges 
shall be stated in the tariffs in 
terms of lawful money of the 
United States. The tariffs may 
also state this information in 
terms of other nation’s currencies 








PART I 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 





The Civil Aeronautics Act re- 
quires the publication of tariffs 
by all domestic airlines and 
foreign lines operating in this 
country . . . Dr. Wilson discus- 
ses the requirements of the act 
in relation to rebates, reduced 
fares, divisions of joint rates 
and fares, changes in tariffs, 
power of afforney and concur- 


rences. 


for use in international transpor- 
tation. In the case of foreign air 
transportation they may contain 
information required by the laws 
of countries other than the United 
States in which the United States 
or foreign air carrier is author- 
ized by law to operate.” 


Observance of Carriers’ Tariffs 


Like the Interstate Commerce 
Act, the Civil Aeronautics Act re 
quires carriers to observe their 
tariff schedules strictly. The act 
states, substantially, that no ait 
carrier or foreign air carrier may 
charge, demand, collect or receive 
‘fa greater or less or different 
compensation for air transporta- 
tion, or for any service’’ in con- 
nection with it, than the rates, 
fares or charges specified in its 
currently effective tariffs. 


2Ibid., Section 403 (a). 
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Rebates 


Domestic and foreign air car- 
riers are forbidden by the act to 
rebate and to afford privileges and 
facilities except under lawful 
tariff regulations. The act pro- 
yides that no air carrier or foreign 
air carrier shall ‘‘in any manner, 
or by any device, directly or in- 
directly, or through any agent or 
broker, or otherwise, refund or 
remit any portion of the rates, 
fares, or charges so specified.’’ The 
carriers, likewise, are forbidden to 
“extend to any person any privi- 
leges or facilities, with respect to 
matters required by the board to 
be specified in such tariffs, except 
those specified therein.*® 


Free Transportation and Reduced 
Rates 


The tariff observance and anti- 
rebating provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act do not prevent 
the carriers subject to it from 
granting, under certain condi- 
tions, free passes or rates lower 
than those published in the tariffs. 
By express provision of the act, 
the carriers may issue free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to cer- 
tain persons, or under certain cir- 
cumstances, subject to such terms 
and conditions as the board may 
prescribe. The persons and cir- 
cumstances include: 


1. The directors, officers or 
employes of the air carriers, 
and their immediate families. 


2. Witnesses and attorneys 
attending legal investigations 
in which the air carrier is 
interested. 


3. Persons injured in air- 
eraft accidents, and the phy- 
sicians and nurses attending 
them. 


4. Persons or property 
needing transportation in 
order to provide relief in 
eases of ‘‘general epedemic, 
pestilence or other calamitous 
visitation.’’ 


5. In the case of overseas 
or foreign transportation, 
such other persons, or under 
such circumstances, as may be 
prescribed by the board.* 


*Ibid,, Section 403 (b). 


*Ibid., Section 403 (b). 
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Divisions of Joint Rates and Fares 


The Civil Aeronautics Board is 
given jurisdiction under the act 
to require that all air carriers keep 
currently on file with it the di- 
visions of all joint rates, fares and 
charges in which the carriers par- 
ticipate. If airline ‘‘A’’ estab- 
lishes jointly with airline ‘‘B’”’ a 
through passenger fare from New 
York City to Dallas via carrier 
‘*A’’ from New York to Chicago, 
and carrier ‘‘B’’ from Chicago to 
Dallas, the respective shares of 
this single sum joint through fare 
accruing to each carrier are their 
respective divisions. These the 
board may require to be filed with 
it and to be revised if changes are 
made in the bases.° Further, every 
air carrier has the duty of furnish- 
ing reasonable through service in 
connection with other _air carriers, 
upon reasonable request. The joint 
rates, in such cases, must establish 
equitable divisions which will not 
unreasonably prejudice any of the 
participating air carriers. The 
board has the power not only to 
control existing through routes 
and joint rates, but may also order 
the establishment of new through 
routes and joint rates whenever 
required by the public convenience 
and necessity.? 


Changes in Carriers’ Tariffs 

After carriers’ tariffs are pub- 
lished, posted and filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, as re- 
quired by the act, no changes may 
be made ordinarily except after 
statutory notice of thirty days. 
The procedure of making changes 
is similar to that of filing tariffs. 
Notices of tariff changes must 
state both the changes proposed 
and the time when they are to 
become effective. 

The act stipulates the changes 
in tariffs which may be made only 
under these conditions. They in- 
clude changes in rates, fares or 
changes, or in rules, regulations, 
classifications, or practices which 
affect them or the value of the 
service rendered. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
has a rather wide area of dis- 
eretion within which it may per- 
mit modification of the act in this 


5 Ibid., Section 403 (d). 
*Ibid., Section 404. 
TIbid., Section 1002 (h) and (i). 


respect. It has exercised its dis- 
eretion over the publication, filing, 
posting, and making of changes in 
tariffs by specific action in par- 
ticular instances, and by general 
orders ‘‘applicable to special or 
particular circumstances or condi- 
tions.’’ The board may take such 
action when, in its discretion, it 
appears to be in the public interest 
to do so.® 


Power of Civil Aeronautics Board to 
Issue Tariff Regulations 

The authority of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to specify the form 
and manner in which air carriers’ 
tariffs must be published, filed and 
posted is derived from the section 
of the act which gives the board 
the power to establish such general 
or specific rules, regulations and 
procedure, pursuant to and con- 
sistent with the act, as it may 
deem necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act and to exer- 
cise its duties.° These general 
rule-making powers, when read in 
conjunction with the responsibili- 
ties and jurisdiction of the board 
with respect to the tariffs of air 
carriers, are the statutory founda- 
tions upon which the administra- 
tive regulations of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are erected.’® 


Tariff Regulations of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board 

Acting under its delegated 
powers, the board has issued de- 
tailed instructions to all air car- 
riers subject to the act. The in- 
structions specify the form, con- 
tents and arrangement of tariffs; 
their issuance, supplementation 
and cancellation ; tariff, filing and 
posting regulations; the authoriza- 
tion and concurrence in tariffs, 
and other detailed regulations." 
All tariffs and supplements must 
conform strictly to these regula- 
tions. 

It is not necessary to discuss in 
detail the board’s tariff regula- 
tions. Generally, they are based 
upon the tariff circulars of the 
ICC governing the tariffs and 
schedules of the common and con- 
tract carriers subject to the Inter- 


8 Ibid., Section 403 (c). 
®Ibid., Section 205 (a). 
1 Ibid., Section 403 (a). 


11 Interstate Commerce Commission, Tariff 
Circulars No. 20 and MF No. 3, in particular. 








state Commerce Act.'? The regula: 
tions of the board are somewhat 
less detailed because the tariff pub- 
lication problems of commercial 
airlines are much less complex 
than those of railroads and motor 
carriers. Further, there are no 
regulations governing publications 
of contract carriers by air since 
the Civil Aeronautics Act itself 
does not recognize them, and 
therefore gives the board no power 
of economic regulation over them. 

In publishing their tariffs, the 
carriers are given the option of 
using either book, pamphlet or 
loose-leaf forms. The pages must 
be uniformly 814 by 11 in. in size, 
except in the case of tariffs per- 
taining only to transportation of 
property by air. Here a size of 
914 by 11% in. is permitted, but 
is not compulsory. They must be 
prepared by some durable process 
such as printing, planographing 
or stereotyping. Each tariff must 
be filed under a consecutive CAB 
number of the carrier or of the 
tariff publishing agent whose serv- 
ices the carrier employs. 

Each tariff and supplement 
must be identified on its title page 
by its CAB number, and must 
show the types of rates contained 
in it, the points or territories be- 
tween which the rates apply, the 
date of issue and the effective date, 
the identification of the officer or 
agent issuing the tariff, and the 
expiration dates of any rates or 
changes published to apply only 
for a limited time. 

The ‘body of the tariff is re- 
quired to contain, in the order 
named, the following types of 
data: 


1. A table of contents. 

2. A list of participating 
carriers, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, showing the authority 
granted by each to the person 
issuing the tariff. 

3. A complete index, alpha- 
betically arranged, of articles 
upon which rates are named. 

4. Alphabetical indexes of 
points of origin and destina- 
tion. 

5. An explanation of the 
reference marks, symbols, and 


12 Civil Aeronautics Board, 
. ae ———— as amended 
940, March 20, 1942 and June 4, 


abbreviations used in the 
tariff. 
6. Explanatory statements 


with respect to the applica- 
tion of the rates. 

7. The general rules govern- 
ing the tariff. 

8. A statement of special 
or extra charges, such as those 
for excess baggage or sleeper 
service. 

9. A statement of the rates, 
fares or charges applicable to, 
from or between the points of 
origin and destination named 
in the tariff. 

10. The routes via which 
the rates or fares are ap- 
plicable. 

The rates for the transportation 
of property, other than excess 
baggage, must be shown separately 
from those for the transportation 
of persons. Each must be shown 
explicitly on an airport-to-airport 
basis. The description of goods 
upon which specific rates are 
established must be specific itself, 
and the rates on those goods may 








The Wirebound Institute 


A UNIQUE educational program to 
better qualify its industry personnel to 
meet and overcome the problems presented 
by the forthcoming era of business com- 
petition and to win new markets for its 
products has been approved and is about 
to be launched by the Wirebound Box 
Manufacturers Assn. Formulated over a 
period of many months by the organiza- 
tion's salesmen's committee, the program 
is described as "a course of training in 
wirebound designing and specification tech- 
niques, by which students will truly qualify 
for recognition as engineers in the wire- 
bound field.” 

It is believed that this is the first time 
any trade organization in any field has 
sponsored an industry-wide program of this 
type. The Wirebound Institute will con- 
sist of 30 correspondence course lessons 
divided into three sections, plus a series 
of regional “clinics.” The texts and ques- 
tionnaires for the first section, entitled 
"The Design of Wirebound Boxes,” have 
aiready been prepared by Harry A. Wals- 
dorf of the Package Research Laboratory. 
The second section will be "Testing the 
Performance of a Wirebound Box in the 
Laboratory,” and the third will be "“Qual- 
ity Control as It Affects Wirebound Box 
Performance.” 

Enrollment in the institute will be per- 
mitted to fulltime, regular employes of 
wirebound manufacturing members of the 
WBMA and to employes of wirebound ma- 
chine manufacturers. Enrollment must be 
endorsed by the applicant's employer. 
Successful completion of the course will 
qualify the student to receive a certificate 
designating him as a "Wirebound Box Engi- 
neer." 








not be extended to include analo. 
gous commodities. 

Routes must be stated in such 
a manner that they can be def. 
nitely ascertained, and passenger 
tariffs must definitely provide that 
the rates which they contain 
apply only over the routes which 
are specified in connection with 
the rates. 

The carriers are permitted to 
publish separate tariffs containing 
rules governing other tariffs. This 
is subject to the limitation that 
no rate tariff may ever refer to 
another rate tariff for its rules, 
Thus, if a separate rules tariff is 
used, it must contain rules only; 
but any desired number of rate 


tariffs may be governed by it. Rate | 


tariffs governed by separately pub- 
lished rules and regulations must 
indicate this fact on their title 


pages. 
Changes in Tariffs 


Changes in air carrier tariffs 
are known as amendments; and 
they may be made at any time, 
subject to the restriction that a 
notice of thirty days must be given 
unless the board grants permis- 
sion to publish upon _ shorter 
notice, Amendments may be made 
for the purpose of removing or 
changing existing material, or to 
add new material. They may be 
made in any one of three ways: 

1. By ‘‘reissuing”’ the 
tariff—that is, by filing an 
entirely new tariff which con- 
tains all of the unchanged 
material of the old one as well 
as a complete statement of the 
new (amended) material, and 
which bears the next CAB 
number in its series. 

2. By issuing a supplement 
to a book tariff. 

3. By reprinting the af- 
fected page of a_loose-leaf 
tariff. 

Because a rate or rule which has 
been changed cannot be in effect 
at the same time as the previous 
one which it replaces, any amend- 
ment must specifically cancel the 
obsolete rate or rule and show the 
new one at the same time. The 
use of uniform symbols is required 
to indicate the nature of any 
change. 

Amendments which are effected 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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PROGRESSIVE PORTS 
(Continued from Page 29) 


One of the biggest and most im- 
portant projects for modernization 
in the city lies in the plans for 
improvement of Municipal Pier 
No. 80 South Delaware Wharves. 
Three million dollars will be spent 
to widen its existing substructure 
and erect a double-deck super- 
structure. When completed the 
pier will accommodate four large 
ships at once and provide 415,000 
sq. ft. for the handling of cargoes. 
The substructure of the pier is 
about 1,000 ft. long and 280 ft. 
wide, with 280 ft. piers flanking 
it on either side. 

Double-track railroad sidings on 
both aprons will provide shippers 
with the opportunity to load and 
unload from two rows of cars at 
once, greatly speeding the flow of 
traffic. 

For truck handling, an interior 
up and down ramp, about 300 ft. 
long, with a maximum grade of 
ten percent, the only one of its 
kind in the port, will provide quick 
and easy access for efficient truck 
loading and unloading. Considera- 
tion has also been given to the 
widespread use of trucks in pres- 


ent day shipping operations in lay- 
ing out floor plans for the pier, 
and columns will be 40 ft. apart 
to permit even the largest motor 
vehicles easy maneuverability. 

Platform elevators will speed up 
and down handling. A safety fea- 
ture will be a modern sprinkler 
system. 

Besides this construction, ‘‘the 
most modern pier along the At- 
lantic Seaboard’’ as its planners 
eall it, projects of Philadelphia’s 
Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries call for the construc- 
tion of new municipal piers and 
wharves at a cost of $20,700,000; 
a new Municipal Pier No. 2 to re- 
place a present pier below Market 
St. in the center of the waterfront, 
to cost $1,272,000; the moderniza- 
tion of several other municipal 
piers for five million dollars; and 
new dredging plant units to cost 
$1,115,000. These plans, besides be- 
ing part of the overall project for 
the beautification and moderniza- 
tion of the city for its Centennial 
celebration, will help to maintain 
Philadelphia as one of the major 
distribution points of the nation. 


The Philadelphia waterfront shows a number of large piers and wharves, besides 
a greater number of smaller ones; still others will be constructed at a cost of 
over 20 million dollars. 
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Interstate Commerce Law 


“Interstate Commerce Law, Selected 
Cases and Questions for Study" is the title 
of a 49-page syllabus, published by The 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. This 
is a valuable contribution to the subject 
and the committee, headed by G. Lloyd 
Wilson, which prepared it deserves con- 
gratulations. It is useful not only to stu- 
dents, but also to those with experience 
in the field of traffic. The booklet carries 
a comprehensive table of contents, alpha- 
betically indexed, as well as a complete 
list of the cases cited. Following a two- 
page foreword and explanation it presents 
under appropriate headings questions deal- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Act 
supported with references to applicable 
cases. As an example, one question reads: 
"What is meant by the ‘continuity of 
interstate freight movement’? Illustrate 
with an example." The manner in which 
the questions are presented make it neces- 
sary for the reader to think along con- 
structive lines. 

Included in the text is a sample page 
of case notes to be used in answerin 
the questions. Quoting from the booklet: 
"The cases presented in this syllabus pre- 
sent a blazing through the forest of inter- 
state commerce law to help students to 
find their way. No attempt has been made 
to state what the cases hold—that is for 
the student to discover by the study of 
the case. This is no small task—but there 
is no easy way to study law—or any other 
subject. There is no alternative to in- 
dividual effort. The opportunity is pre- 
sented for those who have the wish and 
will to take advantage of it." 


This particular codex is one of a series 
of publications issued from time to time 
by the Associated Traffic Clubs in its 
overall plan of education in relation to 
a knowledge of traffic and transportation 
law and allied subjects—Henry G. Elwell, 
Traffic Consultant. 








New Publications 


HANDY HELPER, guidebook for shipping 
rooms, including correct export packaging 
procedure, rules on marking for export and 
domestic markets, etc., descriptions of sten- 
ciling equipment, gummers, and shipping 
room equipment manufactured by Dia- 
graph-Bradley Industries, Inc. Obtain from 
said firm, 3755 Forest Park Bivd., St. Louis 
8, or any local distributor. 





A MARKET ANALYSIS FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY and 100 concise reports 
on technical developments in industry from 
the weekly New Business Developments, two 
brochures, including material on the new 
setup in purchasing power, direct mail, mar- 
ket research, sales planning and new prod- 
ucts and techniques. J. J. Berliner & Staff, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





BULLETIN NO. 120-Al contains vital _in- 
formation on laying out a belt conveyor 
system and features of Robins Idlers, such 
as one-shot lubrication, triple grease seal, 
etc. Robins Conveyors Div., Hewitt-Robins, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. 














A SKEPTIC AT A BOARD MEETING 


(Continued from Page 59) 


‘‘But,’’? protested Reed, ‘‘I’m 
not a member of any of the 
boards.’’ 

‘“‘That makes no difference,”’ 
McCormack insisted. ‘‘As proof 
I’ll read the following, which is 
included in the printed program 
for every meeting. ‘All board 
meetings are open to the public. 
Producers, receivers and shippers 
of freight and other representa- 
tives of industry, including the 
railroads, motor carriers, public 
utilities, air lines, steamship lines, 
express companies, and the public 
generally are invited and urged to 
attend.’ At each meeting open dis- 
cussions regarding transportation 
questions take place between the 
shippers and the railroad men, al- 
though the latter have no vote in 
the affairs of the board. As a con- 
sequence of these debates, matters 
are adjusted which otherwise 
might have to be settled before the 
commission or the courts. It is 
worthy of note that after the for- 
mation of our board, and the other 
twelve, there were no country-wide 
ear shortages until near the end of 
World War II when lack of steel 
prevented the building of sufficient 
replacements. ”’ 

‘*One thing is not clear to me. 
How do the rail carriers fit in at 
the board meetings?’’ Reed in- 
quired. 

**T should have told you that the 
quarterly sessions in most cases 
cover an interval of two days. In 
the morning of the first day the 
executive committee, the freight 
ear efficiency committee, and the 
other committees of the board hold 
their meetings. At the same time 
the operating officials of various 
railroads, serving on what is 
known as the railroad contact com- 
mittee, hold a separate meeting of 
their own. During the afternoon 
the executive committee of the 
board and the railroad contact 
committee meet jointly to adjust 
complaints, etc., preparatory to 
the general board meeting of the 
next day.’’ 


As the outcome of the talk be- 
tween MeCormack and Reed the 
latter arranged to attend the next 
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quarterly meeting of the board. 
On the appointed date the two 
men met at the hotel where the 
board sessions were being held. 
After the usual greetings McCor- 
mack said, ‘‘We had an interest- 
ing get-together yesterday at the 
joint session of the executive com- 
mittee and the railroad contact 
committee. For a time, verbal 
sparks flew between the two, but 
at the close peace sat enthroned. 
New let’s register and join the 
crowd before this morning’s meet- 
ing opens.’’ 

But, as Reed and McCormack 
strode into the assembly room they 
found that the first session had 
started. The president of the board 
was just finishing his opening re- 
marks: ‘‘The peacetime business 
reflected today in the heavy car- 
loadings is an omen which we feel 
is going to bring to us unsurpassed 
density of traffic in the months to 
come. We have a serious job ahead 
of us.”’ 


The president then called on the 
chairman of thé-executive commit- 
tee who gave a résumé of the pro- 
ceedings of the previous day. This 
was followed by a committee chair- 
man giving a record of the antici- 
pated ecarloadings by shippers in 
the board’s territory for the next 
three months. ‘‘You see, Bob,’’ 
whispered McCormack, ‘‘this in- 
formation provides the railroads 
with a basis on which to estimate 
the car requirements of shippers 
over the quarterly period. It’s one 
of the means by which car short- 
ages are controlled.’’ 

Next on the docket came the re- 
port of the chairman of the freight 
ear efficiency committee. He began 
by saying, ‘‘For the benefit of 
those who may not be familiar 
with the work of the committee, 
permit me to explain the scale by 
which we measure the efficiency of 
shippers/consignees in the unload- 
ing of freight cars. We use 85 per- 
cent as the ‘dead-line.’ In other 
words, shippers/consignees, collec- 
tively, in the board territory are 
expected to unload 85 percent or 
more of the cars delivered to them 
before the expiration of the 48- 


hour free time period. Well, we 
are pleased to state today that for 
the quarter just closed our ship. 
pers/econsignees show an average 
unloading efficiency of 87:3 per- 
cent. This means that out of every 
100 cars placed for unloading in 
our territory during the past three 
months less than 13 cars were held 
under load beyond the 48-hour 
period. It is also pleasing to an- 
nounce that in the last three 
months shipper/consignees at sev- 
eral cities in our jurisdiction un- 
loaded 100 percent of their cars 
before the end of the free time 
period during one or more weeks.”’ 


McCormack nudged Reed and 
in a low tone remarked, ‘‘ Ever 
since early in 1942 this efficiency 
committee, made up of a number 
of local units composed of shippers 
in numerous cities, has been fune- 
tioning by urging shippers/con- 
signees to quickly load/unload 
freight cars. The committee has 
real accomplishments to its credit 
in inducing  shippers/consignees 
and the railroads to cooperate.’’ 


In the meantime the chairman 
had continued with his message 
which he closed with reference to 
what had been done at the com- 
mittee meeting of the preceding 
day. A representative of the rail- 
roads then presented an outline of 
what the rail carriers were doing 
to overcome transportation diffi- 
culties caused by the bad winter 
weather then prevailing. 

The president then introduced 
the chairman of the _ board’s 
freight loss and damage preven- 
tion committee. Among other 
things the chairman mentioned 
that his committee was cooperat- 
ing with the rail officials in an 
effort to eliminate damage to rugs 
and to rolls of paper caused by 
railroad labor gangs using hand 
hooks when transferring  ship- 
ments. Reed quietly commented, 
‘*It’s obvious that the board is 
acting in the interest of shippers/ 
consignees.’” McCormack nodded 
his head in assent. 

The report of the chairman was 
well received as indicated by the 
warm discussion relating to claim 
prevention which then took place 
among the assembled members. 
When that theme had been dis- 
posed of, a railroad official talked 
on the national transportation 
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situation. In conclusion he pointed 
out: ‘‘Car shortages are disturb- 
ing to the railroads, as well as to 
the shipping public, but we will 
meet the challenge of how to get 
a little bit more out of the use of 
the cars.”’ 

The next speaker was the chair- 
man of the board’s legislative com- 
mittee. He outlined the terms of a 
number of bills introduced in Con- 
gress which related to transporta- 
tion, including the so-called Bul- 
winkle Bill. As he finished his ac- 
count he moved that the board ap- 
prove the bill. His motion was 
duly seconded and carried. 

Thereupon the chairman of the’ 
less carload transportation com- 
mittee was requested to submit his 
report. Among other things he 
said, ‘‘At yesterday’s meeting of 
our committee it was the opinion 
of most of the shippers that, al- 
though still spotty, there is an im- 
provement in the less carload serv- 
ice between the larger stations. 
Nevertheless, there is still room for 
betterment at the smaller stations, 
particularly where more than one 
transfer is involved.’’ 

When the luncheon activities 
were over, the afternoon session of 
the board was called to order. At 
this time reports were received 
from the special committee on ex- 
press matters, as well as from the 
special tank car committee, the 
palletizing committee, and the 
membership committee. This last 
named committee announced a 
gain of 103 new members in the 
course of the previous. three 
months. Then followed comments 
by the general chairman of the 
railroad contact committee, and 
also by the district manager of the 
Car Service Division of the rail- 
roads. 


It was 4:30 as the president 
arose and stated, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
that concludes our docket and, 
therefore, I will entertain a motion 
to adjourn.’’ 

As they filed out McCormack 
asked, ‘‘Bob, what is your view 
now as to the usefulness of the 
Shippers Advisory Boards?’’ 


“‘From today’s experience,’’ 
acknowledged Reed, ‘‘I agree that 
the boards are making excellent 
progress in their cooperative 
efforts with the railroads.’’ 


JUNE, 1948 
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HYDRAULIC 
Pallet Lift Truck..- 









Streamlined ! 
Lightweight ! 


Check All These 
Unusual Features... 
@ FRAME—High 


strength alloy sheet an 
steel formed into 
strong box sections. 
@ AXLES—Heat-treated 
alloy steel. 


Ott fel 
Pallet Lift Trucks 
available in 4000 ib 


and 6000 Ib. capacities 
@ WHEELS—oand other non-structural parts) made from aluminum alloy. 
@ BEARINGS—Anti-friction bearings used at all important points in 
lifting mechanism. 

@ WORKING PARTS—Totally enclosed for better protection. 

@ WEIGHT—Reduced to a minimum by new design and modern 


lightweight construction. 





This advanced construction fits this 2000 Ib. capacity Lyon- 
Raymond Hydraulic Pallet Lift Truck to do jobs with speed and 
ease never before attained by hand pallet trucks. Write today 
for complete information that may save you time and money! 


LYON-Raymond Corporation 


695 Madison St., Greene, N. Y. 


SAFER-FASTER-BETTER 


WAY TO OPEN BALKY BOX CAR DOORS 


NOLAN ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the NOLAN Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 

















* No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatalities. . 
No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No time 
loss. grt 














108 Pennsylvania St 
Only $27.50 Each BOWERSTON 
F. O. B. Bowerston OHIO 
Write for Free De- 
scriptive Literature 
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U. 8. Plywood Corp. 


tor in almost any sort of con- 

struction is important. In the 
field of transportation—partic- 
ularly rail—it is doubly so. De- 
signers of railway cars must al- 
ways bear in mind the material 
which will achieve the best result 
in establishing a norm between 
strength and weight. 

Wood and metal, common con- 
struction materials, do not con- 
form consistently to designers’ re- 
quirements, for wood often re- 
quires great bulk to achieve the 
desired strength, and metal fre- 
quently presents overly sufficient 
power in relation to weight. Thus 
the field of sandwich laminates, 
now emanating from the sphere of 
experimentation, is becoming a 
boon to the engineer seeking bal- 
ance between strength and weight, 
and is presenting as never before 
in construction history materials 
of great lightness and of equally 
great strength. 

Out of the field of sandwich 
laminates has risen a material 


Tier weight-performance fac- 
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tion. 


which now gives the designer a 
means to approximate more closely 
an ideal strength-weight condition, 
allowing structures of which 
weight proves negligible but of 
which strength is enormous. Fol- 
lowing the war, this material, 
‘*Honeycomb,’’ manufactured by 
United States Plywood Corp., 
found its way into many phases of 
construction, one of which is the 
manufacture of aircraft. Glenn L. 
Martin, Consolidated, Grumman, 
Boeing, and other firms are using 
Honeycomb as partitions and other 
structural members. 

Another phase of transportation 
construction in which Honeycomb 
one day will have a major role is 
the manufacture of railway cars. 
Tests now are being made of 
Honeycomb by leading railway 
car manufacturers, in the design- 
ing of floors, partitions, and other 
structural elements requiring great 
strength but at the same time 
necessitating lightness. 

Nature’s bee gave the hint for 


“Honeycomb” is 


Honeycomb” 


or 


Strength 


By JACK GEDDIE 
Special Correspondent 


the form and the name that 
Honeycomb would take. The core 
of this material resembles the bee’s 
honeycomb. It is made of resin 
impregnated sheet material cured 
and assembled into the form of 
nested, hexagonal-shaped cells. Of 
all the sandwich laminates, Honey- 
comb quickly has assumed the lead 
as the most important weight- 
strength construction material. 
Ultimate uses determine ma- 
terials selected for the manufac- 
ture of honeycomb core. For in- 
stance, low cost cotton sheeting or 
paper impregnated with phenolic 
resin is used with greatest effect 
for most commercial applications. 
A Fiberglas cloth impregnated 
with a polyester resin is used for 
electrical functions. For fire re- 
sistance, an asbestos paper with 
phenolic resin would be selected. 
Cores with a 3/8 to 7/16 in. cell 
size measure across flats are now 
manufactured on equipment set up 
by United States Plywood Corp. 
However, if it is necessary for 
(Continued on Page 112) 
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one of the new light- | 
weight sandwich laminates which has 
widespread application in many diverse 
fields, including rail and air transporta- 
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PAPERBOARD PROSPECTS 
(Continued from Page 25) 


between the farm and the dinner 
table. In the future, we un- 
doubtedly will see surplus leaves, 
ete., discarded at the source, and 
the goods packaged in such a way 
that if kept under refrigeration 
throughout their life, they are 
eventually served in a farm-fresh 
condition. In the same way we 
waste a lot of space in shipping 
bones and suet across the country. 
The meat industry is now giving 
a lot of attention to the prepack- 
aging of their product either fresh, 
or quick frozen with the bones and 
surplus fat removed. 

There are, of course, a lot of 
other items that will use greater 
amounts of paperboard in packag- 
ing. For example, only about seven 
percent of the nation’s milk is now 
in fibre packages. This percentage 


would have been much larger if 


the pulp had been available. We 
are also seeing a considerable use 
of fibreboard containers for the 
shipment of ‘‘massive’’ merchan- 
dise such as electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, stoves, furnace 
burners and even the kitchen sink. 
Expendable paper pie plates are 
now being produced that go right 
through the oven in the baking 
process and can be discarded by 
the housewife without a deposit. 
Soft drink producers would like 
to use more carry-home packages 
for six bottles, as this not only in- 
creases sales but also helps to get 
the empties back. 

These and many other proposed 
uses for paperboard make the in- 
dustry feel that its future is a 
bright one and that it will have 
no trouble in disposing of the new 
tonnage now coming into the 
market. 











SITUATION WANTED 


Traffic Man—College graduate 8 years 
supervisory experience, all phases, all ter- 
titories, ICC Practioner; Rates routing, 
claims, warehousing and transportation cost 
analyses. Address Box V 240 c/o Distribu- 
tion Age, 100 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. 
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Investigate these two Standard machines: 


The HANDIPILER 
Loads, unloads, elevates, stacks — handles cartons, bags, 
other packages up to 100 lbs. Light weight. Completely 
portable and self-contained. Available in four heights; 
adjustable up to 7-4, 8-4, 9-4 and 10-4 ft. in two 
widths with 14 inch and 24 inch belt. 
The HANDIBELT 

An all purpose incline, decline or horizontal belt neo 
able conveyor. Handles boxes, cartons, crates, bags. 
Either end may be raised or lowered. Elevates from 10 
inches to 6 feet 3 inches, or from 30 inches to 7 feet 6 
inches or any angle between. ' 

For complete information write for Bulletin D /-68 * 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY -« North St. Paui 9, Minnesota 


STANDARD Grauity or Power CONVEYORS 















Baits 
SHOP MULES serving 
73 industrial fields... 


ah. 





No wonder Shop Mules earned their high reputation as “America’s 
Most Versatile Industrial Tractor.” Inside or out, for any type of 
plant, their low operation and maintenance is in addition to remark- 
able maneuverability and dependability. Those powerful 22 H.P. 
International Harvester engines, 66” turning radius, pneumatic tires 
and world-wide, fast International Harvester parts service add up 
to an unbeatable value. 





Just tear out this ad and send today with your 
name and letterhead for impressive service . 
evidence and detailed specifications. iB 





W. F. HEBARD & CO. CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHOP MULES SINCE 1918 





GUMMED TAPE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


ditioned and correctly applied, 
ean only be accomplished by tear- 
ing the carton skin down to the 
line of glue penetration. 

As far as can be determined, 
the first attempt to mechanically 
moisten a strip of dry gummed 
tape for package sealing was made 
in Austria many years ago. Al- 
though this early endeavor was 
mechanically unsound, it did in- 
dicate the practicability of tape 
sealing packages. 

This Austrian device moistened 


the tape with a felt wick or pad. 


However, in a relatively short 
time, gum scratched from the tape 
in the dispensing operation would 
accumulate on the wick. Drying, 
this gum formed a crust which 
prevented water from reaching 
subsequent strips. 

Slight improvements over the 
Austrian models were soon offered 
by American manufacturers, in- 
eluding Thomas A. Edison. Also 
employing a felt wick moistener, 
these new models, too, failed to 
perform a satisfactory moistening 
job. 

Roller type moisteners were next 
introduced to gummed tape users. 
The tape is moistened as it is 
pulled over a cylinder which re- 
volves in the water tank. The 
roller type moistener is more satis- 
factory than a wick type moistener 
because it delivers more water and 
is simple to maintain. However, 
because of lack of proper tension 
and water control, tape moistened 
with one of these machines often 
becomes soaked and _= slippery 
through the center, while the ends 
remain dry. 

In 1922, the first hand-pull tape 
sealer with a brush moistener was 
introduced. The principal of appli- 
eation in this type of machine is 
similar to the stroke of a painter’s 
brush. Adequate water is distrib- 
uted evenly over the complete 
gummed surface of the strip, 
eliminating ‘‘dead’’ spots which 
cause blisters and ‘‘popping’’ 
tape. 

Not because of their basic de- 
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sign, but because of the manner 
in which they are often used, pull 
moisteners are not entirely satis- 
factory for the proper condition- 
ing of gummed tape. Particularly 
during rush hours, the packer 
tends to pull out the strip in an 
upward direction, failing to ob- 
tain the required pressure and 
even distribution of water over 
the gummed surface. Better re- 
sults can be had when the machine 
is placed at the packer’s eye level. 
Then he has no alternative but to 
pull the strip down over the brush 
or roller. 

The proper conditioning of 
gummed tape is 100 percent de- 
pendent upon the packer when 
pull-moisteners are used. Semi- 
automatic machines reduce this de- 
pendency approximately 40 per- 
eent. With the semi-automatic 
type of sealer, tape is not pulled 
manually, but pushed across the 
moistener by hand action either on 
the handle or, more commonly, on 
a sliding feed “bar. Regardless of 
a packer’s inexperience or the 
rush conditions under which he is 
sealing cartons, correct and con- 
stant pressure on the full width 
of the tape, when it passes over 
the moistening unit, is auto- 
matically maintained by means of 
a freely pivoted gravity pressure 
plate. 

A number of semi-automatic 
machines are equipped with an 
auxiliary water fountain which 
reduces ‘‘time-outs’’ for tank re- 
fillings. 

A few semi-automatic sealers 
are equipped with automatic water 
eontrol. A simple set screw adjust- 
ment permits regulation of the 
amount of water flowing from the 
auxiliary water fountain into the 
moistening tank to maintain the 
proper level. This adjustment is 
very important because it allows 
a shipper to compensate for dis- 
pensing speed and other variable 
factors. 

For example, changes in operat- 
ing temperature necessitate ad- 
justment in water supply. Tape 


requires less moisture in hot, 
humid weather than it does dur. 
ing cold, wintry months. The ex. 


planation is obvious. In hot 
weather the glue becomes pasty 
and sticky and figuratively 
**sweats’’ from the kraft paper, 
Less moisture is required to dig 
solve the sticky glue. In winter, 
the glue hardens and more mois. 
ture is needed to break down the 
hard, solid mass for proper con- 
ditioning. No sealing machine can 
possibly condition gummed tape 
to its maximum adhesion under 
all operating speeds and tempera- 
tures without adjustable water 
supply control. 

Brands of gummed tape vary 
widely in adhesive strength 
(Charles G. Weber, Senior Tech- 
nologist, National Bureau of 
Standards, reports a variation of 
almost 300 percent among 21 dif- 
ferent tapes tested.) To overcome 
this problem in securing uniform 
adhesion, automatic moistening 
control machines were developed. 
These machines are equipped with 
adjustable, automatic pressure con- 
trol as well as with adjustable, 
automatic water supply control. 


The pressure unit can be pre- 
set to provide the exact pressure 
required by each of the different 
glue formulae and tape weights. A 
pivoted pressure bar then auto- 
matically maintains uniform pres- 
sure, assuring correctly regulated 
flow of water from moistener to 
tape at any dispensing speed. 

Automatic moistening machines 
have created higher efficiency in 
operation and reduced the time, 
eosts, and labor of sealing with 
gummed tape. Most _ sealing 
hazards, particularly occurring 
during the late afternoon and peak 
season rush periods, are eliminated 
by the automatic moistening ma- 
chine. The machine itself, irre- 
spective of the operator’s skill or 
care, assures maximum adhesion 
under all conditions and provides 
positive protection for shipments. 

Many semi-automatic and all 
automatic moistening control ma- 
chines are equipped with a measur- 
ing scale. These scales allow the 
packer to determine accurately 
the correct length of tape to dis- 
pense for the carton to be sealed. 
Sealing regulations require at least 
a 2% in. overlap of tape strip at 
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each end to ‘‘anchor’’ the strip 
and protect corners. Greater over- 
lap adds nothing to the strength 
of the seal and is simply wasted. 
All automatic moistening control 
machines are equipped with single 
multiple stops which can be set 
for pre-determined lengths when 
multiple strips are required. 


To obtain full advantage of the 
measuring scale, shippers should 
instruct their box maker to im- 
print their shipping containers 
with the required lengths for the 
short and long sealing strips. Box 
manufacturers as a rule offer this 
service at no extra charge. The 
printed figures eliminate the need 
for guessing measurements when 
dispensing tape to seal the carton. 


Most containers require six 
strips of tape for proper sealing. 











Saves Time 
Cuts Costs 
Proved 
in Service 
—SPECIFICATIONS—, 

8” x 8” x 3%” high. 
Cleat Plate 3” x 8”. 


Roller 2%” diam. 
Steel Roller Bear- 











WHITE’S 


HANDLE THE TOUGH ONES WITH EASE! 


It’s a Dolly..It’s a Roller 





DOLLY- ROLLER 





This means 12 tape ends. Hit or 
miss methods usually waste about 
3 in. of tape on each tape end— 
a full yard of needless tape on 


Speed up movement of bulky, heavy articles. Slip in a pair of 
Dolly-Rollers. Full-swinging, swivel action permits movement in 
any direction. Grip teeth prevent slipping. Compact, Simple. 
Rugged construction assures long life. Also light-weight models 
for finished floors. Order today . . . faster, safer Dolly-Rollers! 





SPECIAL RUBBER 
TREAD MODEL! 














each box that will not give addi- 
tional security to the contents. 
Multiply this by the number of 
boxes shipped annually in any 
particular instance, and a realiza- 
tion of the dollars and cents loss 
is forcibly brought home. Effi- 
ciency saves about 35 percent of 
the tape used in a shipping room. 


A shipping container is no 
stronger than the results of the 
closure method employed to seal 
it. The particularly vulnerable 
points of any container are the 
center breaks and horizontal end 
scores. Therefore, to obtain maxi- 
mum efficiency from a container 
and give the product the full pro- 
tection it deserves, it is highly 
desirable to provide this additional 
strength at these points. 


Duplex reinforced and string 
inserted gummed tapes are also 
available to provide additional 
strength when needed. Various 
tests have proved that 25 percent 
additional sealing protection is 
obtained when the overlaps of end 
strips are applied horizontally on 
the container rather than ver- 
tically. 


For added strength and fast, 
tight closing, for an excellent ad- 
vertising medium, gummed tape is 
coming into its own in package 
preparation. 
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- « + for use on hard- 
wood, tile and other 
finished floors. Rub- 
ber tread will not 
twist or slide. No 
mars, no marks! 


See Your Materials Handling Dealer 


or write THE DOLLY-ROLLER CO. 
6016JE. 12th]Street, Dept. 468, Kansas City 3, Missouri 








TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SALES ROUTING 
<4 DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCKING 
TRAVEL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
A ala ATLAS 
en.St-G| OF THE 
uN wy (UNITED STATES 
™ Eighteen pages of 
7 compact concise 
DEQ highway informa- 
A>” tiSh, fully indexed. 





















AND 


INDIVIDUAL COMPLETE 
MAPS OF EACH STATE 


Showing a com- Gie*=" oo 
plete highway map <\— \\ 
on one side and all ~ 
railroads on the re- 


verse. 


Completely indexed. 








each 50¢ 
plus postage 


QAAPS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
WRITE FOR TRAFFIC PRICE LIST 








AMERICAN MAP COMPANY INC. 


New York 17.N_.Y 
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For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ronor” —- SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional fom a 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 
Get new (1948 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
useful book without charge 
. » . assure receiving it an- 
nually. 
Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohie 








TRUCK COSTING 
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is usually charged on a pro-rata 
basis and if certain trucks require 
more supervisory attention, the 
costs should be apportioned ac- 
cordingly. The annual insurance 
and depreciation expense for each 
truck is divided by 12, and charged 
up monthly on the truck costing 
form. 

Remember that cost accounting 
is not an exact science like math- 
ematics, nor is any form of ac- 
counting, for that matter. One 
sometimes must make arbitrary de- 
cisions on estimates, but if the esti- 
mates are based on experience fig- 
ures, they will be fairly accurate. 
Cost accounts do not balance like 
financial accounts, You can tell 
to the penny how much your pay- 
roll is for the period but you can’t 
be so accurate when costing oper- 
ations, Yet this is no reason for 
laxity in costing, because you can 
come near enough to get a good 
perspective of current costs and 
how they compare with last 
month’s or last year’s costs. That 
is the important thing—the com- 
parative information that costing 
brings to attention. Cost ac- 
counts will show whether costs are 
going up or down or moving along 
on an even keel. The direction in 
which business is moving and why 
is the information top management 
needs to enable it to operate profit- 
ably. 

To analyze truck costs intelli- 
gently, one must have enough 
facts. The amount of money spent 
is not enough, otherwise the fi- 
nancial accounts would suffice, be- 
cause they give this figure. The 
cost per mile is a helpful aid to 
a sound appraisal of truck costs. 
This figure is, not, obtainable from 
the financial accounts. You must 
use a special costing form to get 
it, but even this information isn’t 
enough to do a good cost analysis 
job. You also need the cost per 
load unit and the cost per hour. 
For example, the operating cost 
per mile may be low on some 
trucks but the cost per load unit 
high because trucks are not loaded 
to capacity. Re-routing deliveries 
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or a revised program on loadings 
would be more likely the solution 
to lower costs. Or the cost per 
mile may be low but the cost per 
hour high because drivers, for one 
reason or another, are taking too 
long to make deliveries. A check- 
up on the drivers would be more 
beneficial here than an overhaul 
job on the trucks to improve their 
operating efficiency. 

Some organizations record the 
cost per ton, call, trip, route or 
package. It depends upon require- 
ments. Adjust the costing system 
to fit your requirements. Truck- 
ing concerns usually cost by the 
hundredweight, the hour and the 
mile, and unless unusual condi- 
tions exist, the average industrial- 
ist can use these costs satisfac- 
torily. If you use the cost per 
package, it may be the barrel, box, 
carton, crate, coil, liquid container 
or bale, depending upon how 
products are packed for shipment. 
If shipments cover many different 
sizes, shapes and package forms, 
it is best to cost by weight because 
the costing process will be too 
complicated. Moreover, for anal- 








Handling Accessory 





The versatility and usefulness of lift 
trucks can be increased tremendously by 
the use of accessories. When the handling 
of bulk material must be speeded, this 
dump shovel, equipped with pneumatic 
snubber and easy to roll dump lock, can 
be attached and in operation within ten 
minutes. The shovel i'lustrated is manu- 
factured by Allen Industrial Products Co., 
Battle Creek. 








ysis purposes, the weight will give 
just as good results. The driver's 
wages should not be included with 
the truck operating costs per mile 
because this will distort the figures 
when comparing the operating effi. 


ciency per truck. However, the 
driver’s wages are part of truck 
transportation cost and should be 
listed separately and considered 
when computing the truck cost per 
hour or load unit. Include the 
eompensation insurance and social 
security taxes with driver’s wages. 


If management knows what it 
costs to transport production per 
hundredweight, per hour, per mile, 
it can determine which size trucks 
are the most profitable, whether 
light pick-up trucks would replace 
some or all of the larger trucks 
to the benefit of profits, whether 
it would be advisable to discon- 
tinue trucking and turn it over to 
a motor transport company, 
whether too much time is spent on 
certain trips or hauls, etc. 

Trucking companies require a 
more detailed cost accounting sys- 
tem, but basically they utilize the 
same formula. They break down 
their costing elements to line-haul 
operations, pick-up and delivery 
operations, terminal operations, 
which include billing, collecting, 
loss and damage expense and ter- 
minal administrative expense. 
General administrative expense is 
superimposed upon these three 
costing groups on the basis of their 
direct expense, which is somewhat 
similar to the allocation of general 
administrative or selling expense 
to production. For example, if 
line-haul costs are $10,000, or 40 
percent of total trucking costs, 
which we'll say are $25,000, then 
the line-haul costs are charged 
with 40 percent of the administra- 
tive expense, or $1,200, if this ex- 
pense is $3,000, making total line 
haul costs $11,200. If 500,000 Ib. 
are hauled, or 5,000 hundred- 
weight, then 5,000 divided into 
$11,200 will give the cost per hun- 
dredweight, or $2.24. This serves 
the trucking company as a guide 
to rate making, planning and cost 
analysis. Non-trucking companies 
do not need truck costs as a basis 
for rate-making, and so they do 


(Continued on Page 177) 
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RAILROADS’ ROLE 


(Continued from Page 31) 


over the surface of the mounting 
panel cr frame. 

Generally, however, the an- 
chored load is rigid. Before it is 
used, be sure that the mounting 
lugs or brackets are strong enough 
to support the load. The holes 
must be large enough to take bolts 
and strong enough to secure the 
load. This may all sound simple, 
but remember that in this pack 
all the strain is concentrated at 
the mounting points. Strange 
things happen. 

Presuming that the mounting 
points are strong and that we have 
reinforced or dismounted any 
parts or projections that are not as 
resistant to shock as the main 
assembly, our next consideration 
is the pattern made by the center 
or centers of gravity and the plane 
of the mounting points. 

Through the use of vector analy- 
sis, we can apply measurements 
and calculate these forces tending 
to pry the mounting points loos 
from their base. : 

It is also of great importance 
that the strength of the container 
be ample to support the article at 
the mounting points. ~ 

Except in the case of very 
heavy, skid-mounted loads, no one 
ean be sure on what face the pack- 
age will rest during shipment. In 
fact, if we did, we would have 
little assurance that at some point 
our pack might not be rolled end 
over end as an easy way to move 
it. 

Every panel of the pack has to 
be considered the bottom, and the 
load must be analyzed from every 
angle. Blocking points available 
should be evenly spaced so that 
each block has approximately the 
same load to support. We must 
not be fooled by the modern 
streamlined housings, but get to 
the skeleton of the article and de- 
termine whether it will stand a 
small point of contact or whether 
a large contact is needed to cut 
the load per square inch. 

“Divide and conquer’’ is as 
good a rule in packaging as it is 
in warfare. It is usually better to 
have several points of support 
than a very few. The protection 
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is not only to the surface of the 
merchandise. 

Speaking of the container, it is 
just as important to have our 
points of contact at the strong 
points of the container as it is to 
have them at places where the 
merchandise is strong. This will 
mean avoiding direct pressure in 
the center of panels of corrugated, 
wirebound, and cleated plywood 
boxes. At least, it will dictate that 
you reinforce these points if such 
arrangements cannot be avoided. 

In other words, do not lose track 
of the fact that the sides of con- 
tainers often function as beams 
and the relationship of length of 
span, width, and depth of beam 
must not be ignored. 

The points where blocking and 
bracing touch the merchandise and 
where:they touch the container are 
seldom conveniently located with 
regard to each other. The job, then, 
is to span these gaps with en- 
gineered structures made from 
wood, corrugated board, or paper- 
board, depending on the size and 
weight of the load. 

The structure should consist of 
an arrangement of columns and 
beams with an occasional compres- 
sion member and perhaps a steel 
strap in tension. Although each 
industry, paper or wood, uses 
terms such as rat trap pads, spacer 
pads, battens, cleats, etc., each 


piece performs a simple engineer- 
ing function. It is the packaging 
engineer’s job to analyze each sup- 
port, load, and span to avoid being 
fooled by the outward appearance 
of strength. 





It is not difficult to approach a 
wood blocking and bracing job 
this way, but corrugated board 
often performs several functions 
at the same time and it is easy to 
overlook the simple function of 
each part. 

It is through the correct appli- 
cation of engineering principles 
that we will have better and 
cheaper packages, and this in turn 
will have a direct bearing on the 
reduction of loss and damage claim 
payments. 
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All of our Pallets are designed and 
constructed with the same advanced 
principals and thoroughness you ex- 
pect of all your materials handling 
equipment. Our basic specifications 
call for sound hardwoods, pre-bored 
slats, cement-coated drive screws 
and annular ring nails and other 
features assuring you of Pallets able 
to stand up under heavy usage. 





Special Pallets 
built to individ- 
val requirements ul 





it i 
Made Rite Brand 








Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
P. O. BOX 60—STATION ANNEX 
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Sign of a Great Line 





Materials Handling 
Equipment 


There’s No Substitute for 32 Years Experience 


LEWIS-SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 


321 WALNUT STREET, WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 


Modern 
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BASING POINTS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


charges and sells his wares at a 
uniform price regardless of the 
location of the buyer. It is obvious 
that a very large part of the 
American economy has been built 
up on this system. On the whole 
it has been regarded as a very 
satisfactory way of doing business. 
It naturally involves an equaliza- 
tion, a balance in making the sup- 
porting freight rate structure 
which has been established by the 
manufacturer. There is no doubt 
that in the end the customer 
geographically close to the manu- 
facturer, perhaps right in the same 
town where the manufacturer has 
his plant, carries some of the cost 
of the freight charges which en- 
able the customer 3,000 miles away 
to get the goods at the same price. 
But it should be remembered that 
all the customers in the same local- 
ity with the manufacturer are 
charged the same price, whether 
there are a dozen such customers 
in the city or 10,000. 

It is undeniable that the theo- 
retically ideal plan of operation 
would be to charge each customer 
the base price, the net f.o.b. plant 
price, plus the actual fractional 
increase of freight or transport 
charges as the distance of car- 
riage expands. On the other hand, 
such a system would require the 
addition of more workers, more 
facilities, more employment of 
people, space, machinery, and sup- 
plies; and it would undoubtedly 
increase the costs of the customer 
in a similar manner by reason of 
the added expenses of keeping the 
records to operate the system 
which would make each customer 
responsible for the payment of his 
individual freight charges. It 
would seem therefore that uniform 
pricing, where it operates uni- 
versally and is entirely satisfac- 
tory, and has been woven into the 
warp and woof of the economy, 
constitutes a justly balanced sys- 
tem. What would be the added cost 
in uniform pricing would ap- 
parently constitute the same added 
cost in the mechanics of recording 
and handling the disbursement of 
the freight charges individually. 
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It is understood, however, that 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
gards uniform pricing as essen- 
tially illegal. It does not quarrel 
with the sound sense of the pres- 
ent adjustment and operation, but 
it is said that it does hold that 
the uniform pricing system is a 
violation of the Clayton Aet, 
purely as law, and in a legalistic 
sense. It is regarded as possible, 
therefore, that it may actually at- 
tack the structure of uniform 
pricing on account of its legalistic 
impropriety, unless Congress re- 
forms its law. After all, always 
bear in mind that the Federal 
Trade Commission, like the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, is an 
extension of Congress itself. It is 
not an administrative or executive 
agency. It is in effect just as much 
a working part of Congress as are 
the staffs employed by the various 
committees of Congress, which do 
the detail work imposed upon the 
Congress and the committees. It 
obeys its immediate employers, the 
Congress. For this reason it ap- 
parently will eventually be neces- 
sary for Congress to make a new 
law which will enable the FTC to 
accept the uniform pricing sys- 
tem as entirely legal and juridic- 
ally justified. Congress naturally 
will make such law only if the 
business community of the nation 
wakes up and demands it. Since 
the system is of essential value to 
the vast numbers of smaller busi- 
ness men and units the demand 
for the reform should logically 
come from them, and is expected 
to. 

It is wise to understand that 
the FTC thinks the recent Su- 
preme Court ruling will eventually 
wipe out all use of the basing- 
point system. The present case 
was adjudicated after 11 years of 
effort in connection with Section 
5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act and Section 2 of the 
Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The present 
use of the basing-point system is 
controlled by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the so-called 


Corn Products and Staley cases, 
which leaves sellers free individ. 
ually to absorb freight in order to 
meet a competitor’s low price. The 
FTC itself says that the most 
recent decision ‘‘has a definite and 
substantial impact upon the status 
of similar systems of identical de 
livered prices used by a number 
of heavy goods industries. In the 
aggregate the commodities priced 
under such systems are important 
factors in the cost of housing and 
other construction and of semi- 


fabricated products used as raw § 


materials in a host of other in. 
dustries.’’ 

Similar decisions are awaited in 
pending cases involving steel prod- 
ucts, book paper, ete. The Su- 
preme Court also handed down a 
decision ordering the American 
Refractories Institute and its 37 
members to cease the use of a 
price combination involving freight 
equalization and a delivered price 
system, as well as a zone delivered 
price system. It also is expected 
that the present hearings charging 
steel producers with collusive price 
fixing through the use of the bas- 
ing-point system will be settled 
as the result of this decision. It is 
anticipated that more mills will 
withdraw their pipe and other 
products from markets distant 
from their plants. The freight 
absorption practiced by the auto- 
mobile industry also is expected 
to be barred. What effect the pres- 
ent situation will -have on de 
centralization, so urgently desired 
by the national military establish- 
ment, is not yet clear. The steel 
manufacturers have said they can- 
not decentralize by reason of the 
excessive cost. The heavy goods 
producers who distribute on a na- 
tional basis are expected to find it 
difficult to compete with smaller 
local producers; the latter do not 
have the disadvantage of long 
freight hauls. The producers with 
scattered plants are expected to 
have marked advantages in the 
immediate developments ahead. 


It also should be noted that the 
decision does nét involve the ICC, 
nor does it involve freight rates. 
It is fundamentally a problem of 
pricing, and the use of freight 
rates in fixing prices. Freight rates 
themselves are untouched. 
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TRUCK 


COSTING 


4 (Continued from Page 74) 


not cost this expense for the pur- 

of pricing or determining 
profit, but they do need accurate 
truck costs to control these costs 
properly and keep handling ex- 
pense at a minimum. 

The accompanying truck costing 
form can be used by small and 
large companies, by warehouse- 
men and other truck owners. The 
reader should adjust it to suit 


| requirements, retaining the funda- 


mentals. The best recording me- 
dium is a card about 6 by 8 in. 
Use two sides. The information 
recorded on this form is taken 
from the driver’s daily reports, 
from the shipping manifests, the 
supervisor of the company garage 
and the company books. The in- 
terest on the money invested in a 
truck is included to give proper 
comparative analysis. If a truck 
eosts $4,000, and another $6,000, 
the recording of interest on in- 
vestment plus depreciation will 


give some idea of what price trucks 
to buy to get most economical re- 
sults. This form gives a compre- 
hensive and condensed record of 
the cost of operating each truck 
per mile, hour or load unit, It 
may facilitate matters if you num- 
ber the trucks. The speedometer 
reading for January should be en- 
tered at the beginning of that 
month in the column provided, 
then the reading would be entered 
at the beginning of February, the 
difference between these two re- 
cordings would be the mileage for 
January. Divide this mileage into 
the truck costs to get the operating 
eost per mile. The cost per load 
would be the hundredweight or 
ton divided into the truck cost. 
The cost per unit mile is arrived 
at by multiplying the units car- 
ried by the mileage, the result 
divided into the total truck cost. 

Interplant haulage can also be 
eosted on this form. 








Export Licenses 


The government traffic section of the 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. has recom- 
mended that motor carriers require evi- 
dence of an office of International Trade 
export license or of warehousing arrange- 
ments on commercial shipments for export 
so as to avoid the possibility of being 
turned back at the port. E. F. MacMillan, 
chief of the ATA section, pointed out the 
new licensing regulations. of OIT and the 
Commerce Department require validated |i- 
censes for all commercial shipments des- 
fined for Europe and certain contiguous 
areas. A motor carrier handling an unli- 
censed shipment, he said, might be unable 
to unload at the pier. 

"Under operation of an Office of De- 
fense Transportation order (ODT 16-C, re- 
vised, of Feb. 16, 1948) and the export 


control program,” he declared, “railroads 
decline shipments for export which are not 
covered by the required OIT export per- 
mit or license, unless such shipments are 
destined to a warehouse in the port area, 
including terminal railroad storage, where 
prior arrangements have been made for 
their receipt. In the absence of similar 
ODT controls over motor carriers, there is 
no official safequard against non-licensed 
truck shipments. Therefore, there is the 
possibility of a considerable quantity of 
unauthorized goods for export being found 
in transportation by motor carrier. The 
problem here to the carrier is that he may 
find himself in the unfavorable position of 
being unable to unload at the piers be- 
cause of the absence of export licenses 
covering the property he is transporting.” 
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REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL 
COSTS IN PACKAGING 


Semis 
TITE-FIT TUBING 


Write for descriptive folder 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


5120 ¥ 31-4010) 4B 4. | 
CS 


SECOND yAe), | Kye 
AVENUE NEW YORK 


North American is one 
of the Nation's safest movers 
of household goods! 


North American will move your house- 
hold goods to any part of the country 
... will assure you of safe, depend- 
able service every mile of the way. 
Get our estimate now. Consult your 
phone book for the agent 
nearest you. 500 agents! Wareh 
in key cities! 





North A merican 


Van Lines, Inc. 


General Offices: FORT WAYNE, IND 








CHECK THESE POINTS 


when buying 


GUMMED TAPE 


. The name SAFETEX on the core 
identifies this high quality 
cummed (northern) kraft paper 


ng tape. 

‘ Pull-Tab opener in every 
or saves time and tape. 

. The SAFETEX glue surface with 
its herringbone design insures 
speed and tenacity. 

SAFETEX TAPE PRODUCTS 

Regular gummed sealing tape 

Stay Tape 


Veneer Tape 
Solseal water-resistant tape 


Write for name af nearest 
Paper Merchant Distributor. 


CENTRAL PAPER COMPANY 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 


You can compel the Public Service 
Commission to consider all factors for 
rate making purposes. For illustration, 
in Public Service Commission v. In- 
dianapolis Railways, Inc., 70 N. E. (2d) 
841, Ind., the higher court held that 
the Public Service Commission in de- 
termining the fair value of a carrier’s 
property for rate fixing purposes may 
utilize the costs at the time of con- 
struction or purchase, the cost of 
bringing the property to current state 
of efficiency, and the reproduction costs 
of current prices, less depreciation. 

You can receive compensation under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act 
based on “total disability” if you can- 
not do “work of any reasonable char- 
acter.” In Gilmore v. George W. Garig 
Transfer, Inc., 33 So. (2d) 99, La., an 
employe of the George W. Gariz 
Transfer, Inc. was injured. He sued 
for compensation and proved that he 
was “incapable of doing work of any 
reasonable character.” The higher 
court decided that he could recover 
compensation based on total disability. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’r avoid paying compensation 
to an employe injured while being 
transported at your expense. For illus- 
tration, in Barrington v. Johnn Co., 
181 Pac. (2d) 166, N. M., the testimony 
showed facts as follows: one Baring- 
ton was furnished transportation back 
and forth daily to work from his home. 
One day he was killed. The higher 
court was asked to decide whether 
Barrington’s wife could recover under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The court held in the affirmative, 
saying: “The defendant (employer) 
agreed to, and did furnish transporta- 
tion to Barrington from and to his 
home as a part of his contract of em- 
ployment, and the injury and death 
of the workman arose out of’ and in 
the course of his employment.” 

You can’t win a suit against a city 
ordinance which designates a route for 
motor vehicles. For example, in 
Blumenthal v. City of Cheyenne, 186 
Pac. (2d) 556, Wyo., a city ordinance 
was litigated which provides that com- 
mercial motor carriers passing through 
the city must take a certain route. The 
higher court refused to hold the or- 
dinance void. 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 
You can avoid paying wages speci- 


fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to employes who use or handle the 
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goods in the state where stored in a 
warehouse, although the goods were 
shipped from outside the state. For 
example, in Crabb v. Welden Bros., 164 
Fed. (2d) 797, merchandise was ship- 
ped to a purchaser and stored in a 
warehouse. The higher court held the 
interstate character of the goods ended 
when goods were delivered into ac- 
tual physical possession of the con- 
signee and were placed in a ware- 
house. Hence employes of the pur- 
chaser who used the goods could not 
recover overtime compensation under 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time over the legal ques- 
tion: Is the United States govern- 
ment obligated to pay its employes 
wages specified by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act? In Kruger v. Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Drydock Cor- 
poration, 74 F. Supp. 595, the higher 
court held in the negative. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t attach merchandise to se- 
cure payment of a debt in your state 
if the merchandise belongs to a cor- 
poration situated in another state. In 
Pilgrim Distributing Corp. v. Gals- 
worthy, Inc., 76 N. E. (2d) 382, Ohio, 
Pilgrim, located in Ohio, sued a cor- 
poration located in Indiana for $25,- 
624 and attached as security a carload 
of whiskey in Ohio belonging to the 
corporation. The Supreme Court held 
the attachment invalid because the 
corporation was domiciled in a differ- 
ent state. 

You can’t be compelled to pay dam- 
ages to a warehouse patron injured 
through his own carelessness. For ex- 
ample, in Smith v. Simon’s Supply Co., 
Inc., 76 N. E. (2d) 10, Mass., it was 
shown that a customer went to a ware- 
house. A clerk directed him to go 
down to the cellar. The light on the 
stairs was dim, and was insufficient 
to permit the patron to see where he 
was stepping. He stepped off into space 
and was severely injured. The higher 
court refused to allow the patron any 
damages, and said: “He found him- 
self in the dark, in a place strange to 
him, and unable to see where he was 
stepping. Instead of returning to the 
street floor, he attempted to grope his 
way down a strange flight of stairs. 
We think that his conduct amounted 
to contributory negligence, and bars 
him from recovering.” 


PACKING AND PACKAGING 
Things You Can Do 


You can avoid paying compensation 
to an employe who is disfigured but 
not disabled. See Lloyd v. Minnesota 
Valley Canning Co., 28 N. W. (2d) 697, 
Minn., where an employe in a canning 


plant sued for compensation for per- 
sonal injuries resulting only in dis- 
figurement which did not materially 
affect her employability. This higher 
court refused to award compensation 
under the State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 


You can compel a buyer to accept 
risk of damage to a shipment made 
F.O.B. your plant. For illustration, in 
Joseph Martinelli & Co., Inc., v. L. Gil- 
larde Co., 73 Fed. Supp. 293, it was 
shown that cantaloupes were shipped 
to a buyer “f.o.b. rolling acceptance 
final.” The higher court held that title 
to the cantaloupes passed to the buyer 
at the point of shipment and from 
that point all risk of normal deteriora- 
tion and damage in transit fell upon 
the buyer. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’r sell merchandise at less 
than a price established by a state's 
Fair Trade Law. For illustration, in 
Borden Co. v. Schreder, 185 Pac. (2d) 
581, Oregon, the Borden Co. sued a 
retail dealer and asked the court to 
enjoin him from offering for sale a 
trade-marked commodity called 
“Hemo” at a price less than the fixed 
minimum resale price established pur- 
suant to the Fair Trade Act of Oregon, 
The retailer contended that since he 
was not a party to any fair trade con- 
tract with the Borden Co., he is not 
prohibited from selling “Hemo” at less 
than the stipulated price. The higher 
court refused to agree, saying: “The 
mere fact that the defendant did not 
sign any fair trade contract would not 
relieve him of the duty to conform to 
the established resale price of ‘Hemo, 
after having knowledge of such estab- 
lished price.” 

You can’t avoid paying wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to employes who handle or transport 
goods received from other states, em- 
ployes who unload and check goods 
shipped in interstate commerce, and 
employes engaged in shipping goods 
from warehouses to stores in another 
state. For example, in McComb v. 
Blue, Inc., 164 Fed. (2d) 329, the testi- 
mony showed facts as follows: A com- 
pany’s general offices serve executives, 
administrative, purchasing, and gen- 
eral accounting employes as the secre- 
tary and general manager, a book- 
keeper, a pay roll clerk and switch- 
board operator. Warehouse employes 
include a manager, receivers, pricefs, 
order pickers, packers and _ shippers. 
The higher court held that all the 
above mentioned employes are within 
the scope of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and must be paid minimum wages 
specified by this act, although the em- 
ployes spent only 15 percent of theif 
time in work relating to the out-of- 
state business. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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INSURANCE AND FINANCE 


Things You Can Do 


You cAN avoid all liabilities assumed 
by a partnership before you become a 
partner. In George, 74 Fed. Supp. 495, 
one George invested a large sum in 
a partnership business on January 1. 
In su uent litigation the higher 
court held that George is responsible 
for all debts assumed by the partner- 
ship after January 1, although he did 
not know his partners, who had no 
finances, were. obligating the partner- 
ship. But the court refused to hold 
George liable on any obligations as- 
sumed by the partnership before Jan- 
vary 1. 

You caN avoid responsibility on a 
yerbal contract to sell real property 
although the purchaser paid money on 
the contract. For example, in Baker 
y. Heavrin, 29 N. W. (2d) 375, Neb., 
it was shown that one Baker made an 
oral contract to purchase real property 
for the agreed price of $8,000. Relying 
on the agreement Baker procured a 
loan of $5,300, and paid the owner of 
the property money down. Later the 
owner of the property informed Baker 
that he decided not to sell it. Baker 
sued to compel the owner to sell the 
property to him for $8,000, on the 
grounds that the owner had accepted 
a down payment, and he could not re- 
fuse to complete the contract. The 
higher court held that Baker could not 
compel the owner to sell the property. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t reduce your Federal in- 
come tax by forming a partnership and 
giving interests to members of your 

ily. For example, in Dawson v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 163 
Fed. (2d) 664, it was shown that a 
man named Dawson entered the auto- 
mobile busines for himself under the 
name of “Russ Dawson” and conducted 
the business as sole proprietor until 
March 1, 1939, when a partnership was 
formed under the same name. The 
members of the partnership were Daw- 
son himself and members of his family. 
An important point is that to effect 
the change, a number of legal instru- 
ments were executed. The purpose of 
these instruments was to legalize the 
above mentioned interests in the new 
rn In subsequent suit the 

igher court held that Dawson must 
pay income tax based on the total 
profits, irrespective of the new interests 
in the partnership business. This court 
said: “We think that the partnership 
arrangement between Dawson and his 
wife, individually and as trustee, was 
rely superficial and did not change 
the husband’s economic interest in the 
iness.’ ” 

You can’t limit your security against 
suit for destruction of shipped mer- 
chandise from the date the merchan- 
dise was destroyed. In Kroblin Trans- 
fer v. Birmingham Fire Insurance Co., 
30 N. W. (2d) 325, Iowa, it was shown 
that cargo insurance policies were 
issued to a motor carrier. The limita- 
tions in the policy required that suit 
must be commenced within 12 months 
after happening of the loss. The court 
held that this time limit began running 
from the time judgments in suit were 
obtained by the shipper against the 
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motor carrier, and not from the date 
the cargo was destroyed. 


MARKETING 


Things You Can Do 


You can cancel all your obligations 
assumed in a sale contract the instant 
the other contracting party breaches 
any clause in the contract. For illus- 
tration, in McManus v. Bendlage, 187 
Pac. (2d) 854, Calif., it was shown that 
one Bendlage agreed to sell and de- 
liver on a specified date to one Kohl- 
saat the secret formulae and processes, 
patent rights, trade-marks, copyrights 
and trade names, all assets, books and 
records of his business for a stated 
cash sum, plus additional monthly pay- 
ments, Bendlage failed to turn over the 
secret formulae on the date specified in 
the contract. The higher court held 
that this breach on the part of Bend- 
lage relieved Kohlsaat from any fur- 
ther obligations. 

You can recover or keep possession 
of goods or merchandise mortgaged 
illegally. For example, in Peper v. 
American Exchange National Bank in 
St. Louis, 205 S. W. (2d) 215, Mo., the 
testimony showed facts. as_ follows: 
Mrs. Peper purchased an automobile 
from an automobile dealer. She paid 
the automobile dealer in full for the 
car. There was in the latter’s posses- 
sion a certificate of title that belonged 
to this car and no other car. He handed 
that certificate of title to Mrs. Peper, 
and said, “Here is where you put your 
mame and address.” However, Mrs. 
Peper did not have her glasses and so 
the automobile dealer agreed to take 
back the certificate and register it for 
Mrs. Peper. Instead of doing this the 
dealer used the certificate to borrow 


money from a bank and mortg: the 
car which Mrs. Peper had paid for and 
actually was driving. In subsequent 
litigation the higher court held that 
Mrs. Peper is the legal owner of the 
car and that the bank cannot take it 
from her. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t afford to accept payments 
from one who more than one 
account with you without asking the 
debtor to specify which account he 
wants credited. This is so because 
at any time later the debtor may de- 
mand that you credit the amount to 
an account different from the one to 
which you applied credit. For example, 
in Survis v. McDonald Mfg. Co., 28 
N. W. (2d) 720, Minn., the testimony 
showed that a manufacturer’s credit 
manager had a purchaser named Sur- 
vis arrested on the contention that he 
had obtained a “Kewanee boiler” from 
the manufacturer and installed it in 
premises whose owner paid for the 
installation, but Survis failed to re- 
mit to the manufacturer the purchase 
price. The purchaser sued both the 
manufacturer and the credit manager 
for damages for “malicious prosecu- 
tion.” During the trial the testimony 
showed that the purchaser had two 
accounts with the manufacturer. When 
the purchaser paid the money to the 
manufacturer he did not specify to 
what account the payment should be 
credited. The higher court awarded 
the purchaser $4,000 for malicious 
prosecution, because the money was 
credited to the “Kewanee boiler,” 
whereby he owed nothing on this 
account, because later he directed the 
manufacturer to credit the money to 
this latter account. 





Books & Catalogs 


A BASIC MARKETING CHART OF THE 
UNITED STATES, (7th annual edition— 
1948), a compilation of workable data de- 
signed to facilitate current analysis of busi- 
ness conditions and trends. All data have 
been prepared for each state and geo- 
graphic area. A. Edwin Fein, general man- 
ager, Research Co. of America, 341 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City 17. 





FRUEHAUF BUILDS BETTER TRUCK 
BODIES, 16-p. illus. booklet, reveals the 
employment of automotive mass production 
techniques for the first time in the manu- 
facture of truck bodies. Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 





PRICE LIST OF AMERICAN STANDARDS, 
24-p. up-to-date list of all national stand- 
ards approved by the American Standards 
Assn. The list includes national standards 
for dimensions of machine tools and parts, 
rating and testing of electrical equipment, 
dimensions and identification of pipes and 
piping, building code requirements, indus- 
trial safety and health, occupational cloth- 
ing, photography, and definitions, abbrevia- 
tions, and symbols used in technical liter- 
ature, etc. The new price list makes avail- 
able a complete set of all American Stand- 
ards and a complete set of all American 
Safety Standards. Quantity discounts range 


from 20 to 45 percent for quantities up to 
1,000 copies. Copies of the list can be 
obtained free of charge from American 
Standards Assn., 70 E. 45 St., New York 
City 17. 





PRODUCTION COST TRENDS IN SE- 
LECTED INDUSTRIAL AREAS, an impartial 
study by Dr. Philip Neff, acting chairman 
of the Dept. of Economics, Pomona College, 
containing tables and statistics. It carries 
the imprint of the University of California 
Press, Berkeley, and is a sequel to “An 
Economic Survey of the Los Angeles Area,” 
by Frank L. Kidner and Philip Neff. The 
report deals with pre-war trends now being 
resumed, with an intimate picture of the 
markets of all durable and non-durable 
goods in the cities of Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Los Angeles, Detroit, San Francisco, and 
Cleveland in the decade 1929-1939. The 
Haynes Foundation, 2324 South Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 7, Cal, 





TRUCK & TRAILER SIZE & WEIGHT RE- 
STRICTIONS BOOKLET FOR 1948, 5iI-p., 
includes the most up-to-date listing of laws 
affecting size and weight restrictions for 
commercial vehicles and covers all of the 
48 states and explains graphically the dif- 
ferences between the Motor Vehicle Laws 
of the several states. The Four Wheel 
Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. 
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For our readers’ convenience, items 


or changes affecting more than one 
by company names. 


Norman Bailey has been named sales 
manager for the Toledo division of United 
Moving and Storage Co. The firm re- 
cently purchased the St. Clair Furniture 
Warehouse to permit expansion. (Kline) 





©. W. Bynum has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Carrier Corp. 





R. C. Carlin, long associated with the 
automotive field, has been named assist- 
ant sales manager of the Service Sales 
Div., The White Motor Co. 


Norbert B. Knapke has been appointed 
sales agent in Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
surrounding territory by the North Ameri- 
can Van Lines, Inc. He was formerly as- 
sociated with the firm in a managerial ca- 
pacity. (Wimmer) 





W. L. Macatee has retired as traffic 
manager of the Texas Co., New York City, 
after 36 years with the company. 





Harry F. Meyers, Toledo, formerly with 
Liberty Highway Co., has been appointed 
general traffic manager of the Lake Motor 
Freight Line, Inc., with headquarters in 
Port Clinton, O. (Kline) 





Charles E. Nichols, warehouse consultant 
and Washington representative for Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn., Merchandise 
Div., has moved to new office quarters in 
the Tower Bldg., 1405 K St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Mr. Nichols continues to 
be associated with AWA's cold storage 
division, the National Assn. of Refrigerated 


_ Warehouses, which now has offices in the 


same location. In addition to represent- 
ing American Warehousemen's_ Assn.'s 
Merchandise Div. on a part-time basis, Mr. 
Nichols also serves as consultant and rep- 
resentative of a number of individual pub- 
lic warehouse operations throughout the 
country. 





R. C. Ochs has been promoted to sales 
manager of the Saginaw Dynamatic Devices 
Div., (Saginaw, Mich.) of Eaton Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland. 





Thomas T. Parker, pressed metal manu- 
facturing engineer, has assumed his new 
post in that capacity at the Portland plant 
of the Hyster Co. 


re 
Louis Rose, treasurer of Rose Textile 
Corp. has been elected a director of 


United States Plywood Corp. 


Eric Schade has been appointed sales 
manager of the Automotive Div., Grote 
Manufacturing Co., Bellevue, Ky. 


Kneeland B. Wilkes, president of the 
American Household Storage Co. of Buf- 
falo, has been elected a trustee of the 
Western Savings Bank of Buffalo. (Toles) 
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referring to one 
ranged alphabetically according to the individuals’ names. C 
individual are arranged 
Association items are similarly arranged. 


person only are ar- 
y news 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has named 
W. F. Detwiler honorary chairman. He 
has been chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. At the same time, Lester H. Bittner, 
director of purchases, has been elected to 
the newly created position of vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases. 





Eastern Air Lines officers were reelected 
as follows: Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent and general manager; Paul H. Brat- 
tain, first vice president; S$. L. Shannon, 
second vice president; L. P. Arnold, vice 
president; S. de J. Osborne, vice president; 
T. F. Armstrong, secretary and treasurer; 
and J. W. Moore, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 





Mack Trucks, Inc. has announced the 
appointment of Harry Bernard as chief 
engineer, replacing W. M. Walworth, re- 
signed. John Walker has been appointed 
manager of Off-Highway and Mining Truck 
Sales. C. F. Larsen has been named man- 
ager of general service and C. A. Slifer 
has been appointed assistant. George Mc- 
Call has been named manager of service 
engineering. 





Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland has 
announced the retirement of W. C. Gar- 
butt as manager of industrial relations, 
after 38 years with the firm. D. L 
Buchanan, his assistant, has succeeded him. 
(Kline) 





Plomb Tool Co. has elected the follow- 
ing directors: C. W. Coslow, vice president 
in charge of manufacturing of the Los 
Angeles Plant, and M. M. Mautner, vice 
president and secretary. 





Railway Express Agency has appointed 
Alfred B. Berry, a New York attorney 
formerly with the F.B.I., as superintendent 
of the security division, Prevention and Se- 
curity Dept. M. S. Cogan has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Boston Div. 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Cogan, formerly assistant to general man- 
ager at New York, succeeds W. J. O'Maley 
who has been transferred to general man- 
ager of the Mid-Central Dept. with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. O'Maley suc- 
ceeds J. G. Shannon, retired. Emil J. 
Hardesty has been appointed genera! man- 
ager of the Eastern Lakes Dept. with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hardesty, 
previously superintendent of the Detroit, 
Mich., city division, succeeds John R. 
Marra, transferred. Gordon A. McLachlan 
has been appointed safety director for 
the Central Depts. with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. Mr. McLachlan, formerly 
general agent at Indianapolis, Ind., suc- 
ceeds George Mackelm, transferred to 
superintendent of the Detroit, Div. with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. Leo F. 
Schmit? has been appointed superintendent 


. 


of the Southern Nebraska-lowa Div. with 
headquarters at Lincoln, Nebr. Mr. Schmitt, 
formerly general agent at Minneapolis, 
succeeds the late H. U. Wilcox. 





Wolverine Storage Co., Detroit, has 
elected as president, Richard E. Joyce, 
who also is president of Joyce Bros. Storage 
& Van Co., Chicago. John W. Sutton, De- 


troit, was named vice president. 
oS ee 


The Academy of Advanced Traffic has 
appointed Cecil Denning, former Veterans’ 
Administration Training Specialist and Army 
instructor in transportation, to be resident 
manager of its Philadelphia branch. 





American Management Assn. has ap- 
pointed Lawrence A. Appley, vice president 
of Montgomery Ward and Co., as presi- 
dent. Alvin E. Dodd, AMA president for 
the past 12 years, has been oppointed to 
o newly created post of honorary Presi- 
ent. 





American Steel Warehouse Assn., NEW 
YORK CHAPTER, has elected as president, 
Paul Grammer, president, Grammer, Demp- 
sey & Hudson, Inc., Newark. Other officers 
are: First vice president, James Mead, dis- 
trict manager, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc.; second vice president, Rodney Burton, 
district manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Service, Inc., Long Island; treasurer, James 
Bragg, vice president, Eggleston Bros., Lang 
Island City, and secretary, Charles Kramer. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 
has elected as president, Wayne Rising, 
vice president and general manager, Du- 
commun Metals & Supply Co. Other Offi- 
cers are: Vice presidents, J. Thomas Mahl, 
president, Mah! Steel & Supply Co., and 
T. L. Kisbough, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., treasurer, G. C. Holly, Service Steel 
Co., and secretary, W. H. Lindberg, Earle 
M. Jorgensen Co. 





The Central Warehousemen's Assn. of 
lll, Inc., elected John F. O'Byrne, Cham- 
paign, Ill., president for the coming year. 
He succeeds Alex K. Scherer of Ottawa, Ill. 
Other officers named were James Lawrence, 
Springfield, Ill, vice president, and A. J. 
Thieme, Peoria, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 
Chosen as directors for two year terms 
are: Mr. O'Byrne, Mr. Theime, James Burke, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Percy Prior, Evanston, Ill. 
and Miss Bess Scheidt, Streator, Ill. Mr. 
Prior is also president of the Illinois Fur- 
niture Warehousemen's Assn. 





Toledo Transportation Club has elected 
as president R. E. Deitemeyer, transporta- 
tion manager of the Textileather Corp. 
Toledo. Others elected were: Phil Schorr, 
first vice president; H. G. Huhm, second 
vice president; C. H. Lorenz, renamed 
secretary-treasurer, and H. E. Arbaugh, D. 
G. Holmes, W. R. Weber, Ray Mougey, 
A. E. Schultz, John J. Hill, K. C. Kalten- 
mark, and L. D. Tipton, members of the 
executive committee. (Kline) 





Transportation Club of Terre Haute has 
elected E. L. Hollis as president. Other 
officers elected are: Lee Culbreth, general 
traffic manager, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
first vice president; James Maloney, general 
agent and manager, Commercial Motor 
Motor Freight, Inc., second vice president, 
and William Nadzeika, traffic manager, 
Stran Steel Div., Great Lakes Corp., treas- 
urer. William F. Thoms, assistant traffic 
manager, Terra Haute Brewing Co., was 
re-elected secretary for the tenth year. 
(Wimmer) 
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Coming Events 


June 26-Sep. !1—International Industrial 
Exposition, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 1—New Orleans’ International Trade 
Mart. 

Aug. 10-13—First Western Packaging Ex- 
position and Conference on Packaging, 
Packing and Shipping, San Francisco 
Civic Auditorium. 

Sep. 27-Oct. I1—Third National Plastics Ex- 
position, The Society of The Plastics 
Industry, Inc., not open to general 
public, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

Oct. 6-9—National Aeronautical & Aircraft 
Display, Society of Automotive Engi- 


neers, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Oct. 8-13—Annual Convention, American 
Trucking Assns., Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 14-16—Annual Convention, Southwest 
Warehousemen's & Transfermen's Assn., 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jan. 10-14, 1949—Annual & Engineering 
Display, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Feb. 7-10—58th Annual Convention, Amer- 
ican Warehousemen's Assn., Fairmount 
Hotel, San Francisco. (Joint meeting 
of both divisions: National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses and AWA 
Merchandise Div.) 








—__ 
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DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. has 
announced through its secretary, John 
Terreforte, the following new members: 
Ford Storage & Moving Co., Omaha, Nebr., 
Grand Trunk Warehouse & Cold Storage 
Co., Detroit, Mich., Mifflin Avenue Ware- 
house Co., Scranton, Pa., Rock City Stor- 
age Co., Inc., Little Falls, N. Y. 





American Express Co. has opened a new 
International Air Cargo Shipping Office 
at the Miami (Fla.) International Airport 
under the management of Ciair B. Mong, 
former cargo manager. TACA Airways, 
to help promote the use of air waPre 
on a world-wide scale. 





The Glenn P. Crissman Co. is exclusive 
sales distributor in Detroit for Magline, 
Inc., of Pinconning. Magline, Inc., manu- 
factures magnesium alloy parts, such as 
dock boards, for the material handling in- 
dustry. (Vitkauskas) 


Expressways, Inc. is a new trucking com- 
pany. It is a motor freight common car- 
tier, with terminal offices in Fort Wayne 
and Angola, Ind., Chicago, and Jackson 
and Lansing, Mich. Headquarters are lo- 
cated in the OIM Transit Corp. Terminal 
in Fort Wayne. Increasing trucking de- 
mand outstripped the usefulness of the 
OIM Transit certificate and resulted in 
formation of the new organization, accord- 
ing to President Glenn L. Hackett. Officers 
of the new organization are Mr. Hackett, 
formerly secretary-treasurer and operations 
Manager, as president; Lloyd Jacobs, sec- 
retary-treasurer; E. W. Bohren, Fort Wayne 
terminal manager; James McGillicudy, Chi- 
cago terminal manager, and Glen Short, 
traffic manager. (Wimmer) 





Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, has 
established a new division to serve rail- 
roads exclusively, under the jurisdiction of 
their general traffic manager, George A. 
Schmus, who has a full knowledge of rail- 
road requirements through many years of 
experience. 


Lexington Warehouse Co., Youngstown, 
O., thas been incorporated by Robert B. 
Weimer, Arthur K. Friedman, and Evan J. 
Rummell. (Kline) 
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Motor City Co-Operative, Inc., has 
opened its first warehouse, situated in De- 
troit. (Wimmer) 





The A. B. Murray Co., Inc. has announced 
the opening of an additional warehouse 
and shop for the distribution and fabrica- 
tion of tubular steel products, in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 





National Assn. of Refrigerated Ware- 
houses, Inc. has moved its offices to the 
Tower Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





Pan American World Airways and the 
Matson Navigation Co. have announced 
the signing of an interline agreement to 
promote combined air-sea travel between 
points served by the Matson Line and 
those served by Pan American. 





Portable Service Equipment Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has been appointed eastern 
distributor for TRACT-R-LIFT. 





The Trailmobile Co., builders of com- 
mercial trailers, has acquired exclusive 
world sales and manufacturing rights of 
The Broquinda Corp., makers of transport 
refrigeration. 





Tri-City Storage Corp., has been in- 
corporated by George £. Wilcox, Nicholas 
A. Rossi and George W. Greene. Mr. 
Wilcox operates George's. Moving Service 
at Albany, N. Y. (Toles) 





U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., has opened 
a new warehouse in Tampa, Fla., to be 
jointly owned ‘by the two companies, United 
States Plywood Corp. and The Mengel 
Co. The building contains 11,200 sq. ft. 
of concrete floor space and has excellent 
loading and unloading facilities. The 
Tampa operation will be under the super- 
vision of W. S. Green, Jacksonville branch 
manager. 





The Whiting Corp. of Harvey, Ill., has 
announced that it has taken over the 
business and plant of Spencer & Morris, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, Cal., and will con- 
tinue the manufacture of the tramrail-type 
materials handling systems which Spencer 
& Morris have distributed. The plant will 
be operated as the Spencer-Morris Div.. 
of the Whiting Corp. Mr. S. H. Ham- 
mond is president of Whiting Corp. 





AIR RATE MUDDLE 


(Continued from Page 51) 


petitive pressures which drive the 
rate structure generally to un- 
remunerative levels.’’ To provide 
for the possibility of develop- 
mental rates and to permit flexi- 
bility and experimentation the 
Board will be receptive to requests 
for exemptions from the minimum 
rates in particular instances 
‘‘where such exemptions are neces- 
sary to the proper development 
of air cargo or to remove in- 
equities or disparities within the 
rate structure.’’ 

It remains to be seen what 
standards for reductions below the 
minima, are prescribed by the 
Board but there is a danger that 
they may be so severe as to have 
a seriously detrimental effect on 
the legitimate development of air 
cargo by discouraging those pro- 
motional and experimental efforts 
which are so essential to a new 
and developing form of transpor- 
tation. © 

Under the present minimum rate 
order a carrier can not make a 
rate reduction below the set min- 
ima except at some risk. The car- 
rier would not only have to de- 
velop a formula for allocation of 
costs and investment, knowing 
that the Board might not accept 
the formula in proof of the justi- 
fication of a rate less than one of 
the minima, but it would also have 
to estimate its future costs and 
revenues, including estimates of 
future volume of operations. In 
an industry characterized by sharp 
fluctuation in volume of traffic and 
in operating costs, this would not 
be an easy matter. It is believed 
that the Board’s action in setting 
minimum rates, even at the com- 
paratively low point that they have 
been made, will tend to discourage, 
if not eliminate entirely, all volun- 
tary rate reductions below the 16 
and 13 cent minima, and to pre- 
clude all promotional and experi- 
mental rates designed to develop 
new traffic. Rate regulation in the 
manner undertaken by the Board 
cannot be an adequate substitute 
for the operation of competitive 
forces in keeping rates at the 
lowest, economically feasible levels. 
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by .changing the existing tariff 
other than by cancelling and re- 
placing it must be identified with 
the tariff to which they apply. 
They must also be numbered con- 
secutively for each tariff. Three 
copies of the new tariff, supple- 
ment or amended page must be 
filed with the CAB accompanied 
by a letter of transmittal in pre- 
scribed form. A complete file of 
all tariffs issued by the carrier or 
its agent, and also of tariffs in 
which the carrier concurs, must be 
maintained permanently in the 
earrier’s general office, or in the 
office of its tariff publishing agent. 
The carrier’s employes are re- 
quired to give information and to 
assist inquirers in examining any 
tariff of the carrier without re- 
quiring that the inquirer explain 
the reason for the inquiry. 


Special Tariff Permission 


The Civil Aeronautics Act au- 
thorizes the board to permit 
changes in tariffs on less than 
statutory notice, and also to per- 
mit departures from the board’s 
other tariff regulations. The grant 
of permission is at the discretion 
of the board and will be given 
only when good cause is shown. 
Application for departure from 
the standard regulations must be 
made to the board in a prescribed 
form, and the application must be 
supported at that time by valid 
reasons for requesting the privi- 
lege. 

There are three general condi- 
tions under which permission to 
amend a tariff on less than statu- 
tory notice is granted automatic- 
ally. They are: 

1. To correct material 
already filed, but not yet in 
effect. 

2. To cancel material sus- 
pended by the regulatory 
body. 

3. To insert material relat- 
ing to the inauguration of 
new services. 

In the case of withdrawn ma- 
terial or new service the board 
must always be notified in writing 
of the circumstances under which 
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AIRLINE TARIFFS 
(Continued from Page 66) 


the changes are being made. Rates 
or rules applying to new routes, 
or to new points on existing 
routes, may be established on not 
less than one day’s notice. 

From time to time other cir- 
cumstances are almost certain to 
arise under which a carrier will 
wish to make changes in a tariff 
on short notice. Clerical or typo- 
graphical errors may be consid- 
ered typical examples. Here the 
necessary special permission of 
the board may ordinarily be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, a 
desire to meet the rate change of 
a competing carrier which has 
given the statutory notice will not, 
of itself, béesregarded by the board 
as a sufficient reason to grant 
exemption from the thirty-day re- 
quirement. 

An importiét change was made 
in the procedure of handling ap- 
plications for changes on less than 
statutory notice when Amendment 
No. 3 of Section 224.1 of the 
Economic Regulations was placed 
in effect by the-board on June 4, 
1946. The purpose of the amend- 
ment was to simplify and ex- 
pedite the entire procedure of 
granting or denying applications 
for special permission. Under its 
terms the responsibility for ap- 
proving or denying applications 
for changes on short notice is now 
placed with the Director of the 
Economic Bureau instead of being 
handled by the entire board, as in 
the past. 


Powers of Attorney and 


Concurrences 

Carriers subject to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act are required to 
grant powers of attorney to the 
agents who publish their tariffs. 
Such a grant authorizes the agent 
to act in the name and stead of 
the carrier, but may be limited to 
confer on him only that degree 
of authority which the carrier 
wishes to allow. It similarly acts 
as ratification by the principal of 
the acts of the agent. 

The power of attorney, pre- 
pared in prescribed form, is filed 
with the CAB. A copy is held by 


the agent, and another is retained 


by the principal. The power of 
attorney may not authorize the 
agent to delegate his power to any 
other person. On the other hand, 
it must name an alternate agent 
who assumes authority at once in 
the event of the death or dis. 
ability of the principal agent. The 
power of attorney may be revoked 
upon a notice of not less than 
forty-five days filed with the 
board. A similar notice of re 
vocation, in approved form, must 
be served on the agent whose 
power is being revoked. The new 
agent may be appointed by a 
power of attorney prepared and 
filed in the manner described 
above. 


A carrier may give to another 
carrier the power to establish rates 
and/or rules for it, and adopt the 
tariffs so published, by filing a 
concurrence with the board. The 
concurrence must be submitted in 
a definite, prescribed form, and 
may be worded in such a way as 
to establish only that degree of 
concurrence which the carrier may 
desire. A copy is given to the 
publishing carrier and another 
copy is retained by the concurring 
carrier, as in the case of power 
of attorney. Concurrences may be 
revoked in the same manner as 
powers of attorney. 


When a power of attorney or a 
concurrence is revoked, the tariffs 
affected must be revised or can- 
celled effective upon statutory 
notice. If this action is not taken, 
the rates, fares or charges on file 
remain applicable, and must be 
enforced. 


The detailed regulations govern- 
ing air carriers’ tariffs, with 
respect to their authorization, 
publication, posting, filing, amend- 
ment and revocation are contained 
in the regulations issued by the 
Economie Bureau of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board." 


%Ibid., Section 224.1 of the Economit 
Regulations: Filing, Posting and Publishing 
of Tariffs of Air Carriers and Foreign Air 
Carriers, and Amendments. 


(Editor’s Note: The Editor regrets that 
space limitations make it ble te 
ublish Dr. Wilson’s article in its entirety 

one issue. Part II will conclude the 
series next month. Save this section 
that the full co of Dr. Wilson’s argu- 
ment may be appreciated.) 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, haend- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA| 1880 — Sixty-Eight Years of Service — 1948 
HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


®@ South 13th St., Birmingham @ 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION @ FORWARDING 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc 





@ STORAGE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. 't includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
—< and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 

, cities and firms have been erranged alphabetically. 

















BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 
STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Lecated—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











New one story 90,000 sq. ft. warehouse 








COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general mer 
ing at ite best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 


and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


 & Reprstented Sy @LLIED DISTRIBUTION DRC. 
CHICAGO 8 7 SR NEW YoRK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tr WEST 42ND 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.09 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce Street 8 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

Motor Freight Service to all points. 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 
Efficient—Conscientious Branch House Service. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA 


Household Goods Sterage Merchandise Storage 
Moving and Packing ° and Distribution 


“A Complete Warehousing Service” 














gga ~ nar wel LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
erchandine—Household Storage 


oa 
Firepreed 
Constructed 
2 
Poo! Car 


Distribution 
* 

Agent 
Aled 


Vas 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member American Werchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 
LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


15 East Jackson Street 





STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Complete Service eS Private Sidings 
Fireproof Free Switching 








The port of Long Beach, Cal., which plans to 
spend 80 to 100 million dollars in the next 20 to 
25 years for a port modernization program, will be 


described in the July DISTRIBUTION AGE. 





LOS ANGELES, CAL j 


Lines 
OPERATING 


& 
BEING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


GInANO Aare 
“un ‘ Eittort Meseeer  @ 

















STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exctusively Sprinkler ed—A.0.T. 
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10S ANGELES, CAL. eeoeoeoeeeeeeeeeoeeeeesees 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


YON 


> VAN & STORAGE CO. 

General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
4 Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 

eeseeeoeeeoeeoeoeoeoeoeeeee28202808080 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
* Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Accommodations 


For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
W. Harrison St. 271 Madison Ave. 1104 Union Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 





Served by 











———— 





LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANCELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. | PEPYBLIC VAN & STORAGE CO. 
’ WAREHOUSING—DISTRIBUTING— 
CARTAGE 
eth 2 5b eee. 4. ® car switch covered dock— 


blocks of for lease. 

COAST TO COAST VAN SERVICE 
214 No. Alameda 

Export Packing & Crating 





Tucker 6101 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. (",7 10s inoustaiAL et. Loe ANGELES a1 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES EFFICIENT SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D.T. 
Distribution 











Sterage Dreyege 
Represented ny Distrihuttes Service 
240,00@ Square Fest 117 Pieces Moter Equipment 
New York Chicage ee 0 eee! oe 
OAKLAND, CAL 
: | SINCE 1900 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
8 














Ww teamer Piers 
SACRAMENTO, CAL 
. LAWRENCE 
Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 


Your Detail] Handled as You Want It 
20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. Litt SACRAMENTO 6 








For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 





SACRAMENTO, CAL | ARTHUR £. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc, 


108 K Street Sacramento, Cal, 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specializing in General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Private Siding on 8S P.R.R.—4. Car Capacity. Distribution of 
Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 60,000 feet, 


SAN CISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisee” 














Complete Warehousing and ss 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING « OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
62 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randolph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 


Largest and most complete storage and trucking service 
on Pacific Coast 





Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1871 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete } tga Goods 


rvice 
Pool Car Distribution 


Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim mins, See. Trees. 
in Los Angeles, operating Coast Van & Storage 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 




















SUtter 1-3461 











General Merchandise 

United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 

ro" “& Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office’A dati and Telephone Servi 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 





605 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 





7S e 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, ins. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 








Draymen 
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ities 
__ | OENVER, COLO. | Fork Lift & Pallets exctusively 
———— 
; | dboxpss 
C. | THE BE es WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
iL ) TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 
ISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
oT Preacton—Prieate siding €. 8. & —U?. Also operate 
is, Warehouse at Brighton, Colo. 
of Represented By 
: Associated Warehouses, inc.—Chicago & New York City 
— 


——_. oem 





SING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION 


OW ag | 


Modern, warehouses— 
anercelied in the West. Custom- 
beaded storage and office space 











available. 
Office 2030 Blake St. DENVER, COLO 
RADO 
& Reprssented by = DISTRIBUTION 

1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Nl WEST 42ND ST. 

Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
hain 
DENVER, COLO. | 





WEICKER serie 


%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods nag 
xPoo! Car Distribution 
w&kMoviag, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor. freight service under 
. regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C8. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 
Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A. W.A—Dist. Serv., tne. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 

















UAJUNTA, COLO. | 


SERVING the ARKANSAS VALLEY 
of SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 
WITHIN TRADE TERRITORY 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


Save Excessive LCL Freight 
Spot Carloads a Distribute From 


Security Warehouses, me. 


719 East First Street La Junta, Colorado 
Fireproof — Sprinklered — Mechanized — Bonded —: Insured 














PUEBLO, COLO. | Member of May. W. A.— A. W. A.—Colo. W. A. 


B U RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 


—— Office and My 


VEN’ 
Mogurn Sprinkiered Fireproof | Building Freight Forwarding 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
| Raw een te oy Aashe DETREI Be 


cHrcaco 8 


wweensy aval Za 

















Mee 8931 ess 





128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


* 
TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 








BRIDGEPORT . CONN. | 


mensen The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 Member 








N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


HARTFORD, CONN. | 


Cer Dewey DOU, 
















Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO, E. DEWEY & CO. 
1214 Main St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

















HARTFORD, CONN. [ \oving — Trucking — Storage — Pool Cars 
NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 


9 CENTER ST., HARTFORD 5, CONN. 
22,000 sq. ft. of ‘Storage Space—Bell System 
Teletype dates Tas at — via. N. Y., 


OFFICE AND DISPLAY SPACE AND 
TELEPHONE SERVICE AVAILABLE 
SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 














Fatablished 1902 


Ee 


Warehouse Co.. Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 


CWA CMTA 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
Ay ATLANTIC BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


P. O. Box 33 New Haven 1, Conn. 
a. U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Bonded 


Specializing in Liquors and Foodstuffs 
Private siding NYNH&H R.R. All Trucking Facilities 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of AWA—Conn. WA—New Haven C of C. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 

Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

Member of Connecticut Warehousemen's Assoc. 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
x ' STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
:  — Eehendes, satin, tu 
watchman senvieo— 
insurance rates—l5 car 


truck service covering 
ty A  K- 
sachusetts—Bonded with U3. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 


166 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 


Members: 
AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














NEWBERRY AVE, 
WEW HAVEN, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 


Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 
Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods be mesoarred 

‘arehousemen’s Association 
New Haven apa of Commerce » 





Ad, be Ci od, 

















TORRINGTON, CONN Temes man 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 

One of New Trans- 
maeuate Largest 

_ Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 

Pool ‘Can Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut 

Branch Offices in Hartford, New Hevea 

& Waterbury, Cona.; & Worcester, Mest. 








WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, IN. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
“On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 


3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 








For Shippers, Convenience, States, Citig 





WASEINETON, 6. bal | Established 1901 


UNITED x STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


We Reciprocate Shipments 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 














: nua. Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 
Sterage Warehouse Co., Ine. 
657 East Bay St. - - = Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


14460 © rw utw vos © 


—ae 
Sa "utes Construction 


—= 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | D. W. DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


42 EB. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN- 
DISE. 34,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 

Member of A.WA—J.W.A. 




















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


(Union Terminal Warehouse Company 
700 East Union Street, Sta. 
Merchandise Storage—Custom we Bae i Car Dis 
tribution—Reconsigning—Trucking soos — Trackage 
52 Cars—Reinforced Concrete—Sprinkler goat 
A.D.T. Service—insurance Rate 12 Cents 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postoffice. 
Members A.W.A.—A.C.-of-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA. | Pier 1, Municipal Docks 

















Merchandise Storage— 
Crane Service—Moving and 
Packing — Commercial 
Trucking—Pool Car Dis- 
tribution—Private Siding 








MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 
Member of American Warehousemen's Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen's Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
719 251 SW First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | More than two million cuble 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


© aie 








TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 Vou St, O.W. 
Washingten, 8. C 





ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. | Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fia. 
PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 


Modern—Sprinklered Buildings—Private Ruilrond Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mor 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total fioor area 204,000 
square feet, of which 109, oy ge e feet is of con- 


struction. Sto merc. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection 


Member of American Warehousemen's Association 

















“Your Tampa Branch House” 


TAMPA, FLA. | 





ALDWEL| | 





/ WAREHOUSE 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warechousemen's Assn. 
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Cities gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
“7 FLA. CHICAGO, | 
5 TAMPA, | = lerchandise Storage UL. | . CARL SHEETS, President 
LEE Field Warchouine” General Me -chandise Mate and Distribution 
ly Water and Rail connections The Wareh wee With Personal Contact ¢ Close te the Loop 
Low Insurance Rate Modern Bu..uings Low Insurance 
C TERMIN AL area A : eee * Medern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 
one Ls ge Ace Warehouse Compan 
a TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 7 a ae gg Gamncter — nad 
GA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
= ATLANTA, GA. | | 
ERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE ; 
cae cated wt "he Dittaibultu Nowa C. 
] SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES MW0tipa 
“Better Warehouse Service” & 
=|} | 651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sos. R. RB. - Repnasented ty Md 
a aie ~~ Barglar Pen Fag ie cunsaa ST. PENN. 6-0968 “SR 1525 NEWBERRY Pye md 
w. || ATLANTA, GA) SAVANNAH, GA. FEDS SPSS 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
for Merchandise Sto and Distribution 
. MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE Statin ua @ facie Uenkene 
“" between 
M4 Atlanta-Savannahk-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
. BONDED AND INSURED anon hei OF Adie ster it 
a STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAN 
— c=5 =) 
ANNAH, GA. 
- SAVANNAH CHICAGO, ILL 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. PHL | Tae Tasnmowa, Inman 
te WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
|| ANCHOR - 
I Cartage Coevom Bonded State Bonded STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
aad Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 
+ |} xowouweu, HaWall Woushnnyigted ewe we 
j WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
H ONO L UL U frem Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NwW Ry. T I ice. 
SE Geuucse Warchanam. Gibetinons seomety samaeeed. Splendid building. Low fein 
Correspondence Solictted insurance rate. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 
4 CITY TRANSFER COMPANY pon 
= rec menthol. er ad af ri ’ Yeeéee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION e 
rae all CHICAGO, ILL. = 
: HIChGO, ILL 7; NDERSON BROS. 
. LET US ESTABLISHED - STORAGE - 
HANDLE 3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
; Agents for CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0814 
: AND EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4088 
- | fal GP) NSS SIEE COA tS Wea 
— ce Removals pec 
YOUR CHICAGO, ILL. \ Particular Services for Particuler Clients. 
1 |ranMERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Ftc.) | | ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. | 
e, new, reinforced concret h oot inklered Me ey e 
. rn aged Collectic cop — Distribution ‘Soe Chicago int -- me specialize in local moving wioraes, 
‘ OLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. actory removals ; : 
Hik Box 190, Honolulu 16 Cable address “ HONCONTRA™ Miuae North Clark Sureat ai09 North Cicero Avene 
= ILL. | CHICAGO, ILL { 
AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY! | oypprn irr wancHOUSIS Ines 
#5 SPRUCE STREET AURORA, ILLINOIS ; R , INC. —esewe 
, porches adi 5 427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 Joa 
POOL CAR bea i “os yg Bmmnyoy, gf Q. R. R. Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora Storage and Distribution 
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CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 
Choice Locations 


Low Insurance 
th) Man s 





Spacious Switch Tracks Weighing Collections 
Ample Truck Loading Doors Reconditioning Stock Control 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities ecm Inventories 


Streamlined Handling Equipment 


Local & Long Distance Trucking GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 
Pool Cars Distributed CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 


Storage in Transit 
Parcel Post 


Railway Express METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 1 os you noth. Nn 
Cool Rooms ADJACENT TERRITORY. Crooks Terminal \\\ / 


Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


Ma Yolo) 43 TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. New York Office 16 - 271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 








For Shippers, Convenience, States, Citie, 





& 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS—Including: 


Receiving c. Oo. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 


ight Payments 


facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us 
regarding your 





So ke, Fefets SSE S&S 








CHICAGO, ILL. | aes Sp 
United Vr ine, ne. KERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


(Gm WAN COMPANY 


4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5267 
3547 Montrose Ave. Irving 6074 
Chea wie Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans 
for Local and Long Distance Moving. 




















CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Cirect track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Seo 


Line, PM, CGW, and 
@ Reshipping, city deliv BaOCcr 


@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- 


@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 


& Represented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC. 

. NEW YORK 18, 

fers newornny ave, 76 a. TLWEST 42ND St 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 











CHICAGO, ILL [—~“Sromber: wr-w-A. 
ut Allied Van Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 44 YEARS 


Consign Your Shipments to 
JOYCE BROS. Stge & Van Co. 


6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 




















Complete Merchandise Storage 


Five graat warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated te provide the maximum efficiency. 
personalized service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distributien needs. Grocers Termimal 
Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, 2 saving te yourselt 
and improved service to your Customers. 


sTORAGE 







ee, | TERMINAL 
| WAREHOUSES 
o 


CHICAGO 


tLLINOTS 


bist 
7oot CAR DIS RIBUTIgg 
aaarag ane anne 





HANDLING 


SONDED WAREHOUSES 6 COOLER SPACE - LOW INSURANCE RATES - POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR + PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN, CONW, CROI, Cuero? 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL OFFICES * 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
CO. DICKELMAN 
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WE HAVE EXCELLENT 


FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 


seRvicE— 





Let 
LASHAM Serve You 


in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 


Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
“thour watchman service. 


All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
iting in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., 
CENW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
RR. and boat lines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


96 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





PERE SRT ROTTER INI 





MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
te handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation fécilities for national distribution. Chi- 
eago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited os Storage, 
Office cad Renta! Requiremeants 






















1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 






JUNE, 1948 





CHICAGO, ILL | 56 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill. 


Government Bonded Wareh 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 




















CHICAGO, ILL [ NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Breadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Les Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 








“ TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 











Lecate your Office 
and Warehouse in Chicago’s 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
(365-589 E. Illinois Street) 
You’d be on all rail and track lines 


Keep your office and your warehouse together in North 
Pier Terminal—make use of these advantages to save 
and make more money. 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors 
and in the basement. RAIL—TRUCK—TUNNEL. 
Track capacity 120 cars. Platform capacity for 100 
trucks. LCL freight shipments to all railroads direct 
by tunnel. Many services cut your payroll. Low in- 
surance. Heavy floor load. Flexible space. Convenient 
to transportation, hotels and “Loop.” Pleasant working 
conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself, or write. 

Also general storage . . carload in transit storage 

. . pool car distribution . . . each in separate build- 


ings. 
NORTH PIER TERMINAL CO. 
Executive Offices: 444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11—SUPERIOR 5606 
N. Y. Office: 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. LAckawanna 4-0063 


& 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Advances Made 





Prompt Deliveries 





89 











CHICAGO, ILL | aes ae 


NORTH SHORE WAREHOUSING 


wareHousinc CORP. poor cars 
Cc. M. & St. P. SIDING 
1520 W. Kinzie Street Chicago 22, Iiineis 
Phone—Seeley 3345 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Ralway “Jerminal 
& WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 

















TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 


“The 
Economical Way”’ 


$00. 


house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. < , 


Customs Bonded 
Unlimited Floor 
Load Units for 


Lease 
Near the Loop 















CHICAGO, ILL | MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


POOL CAR AND PRIVATE SIDING 
POOL TRUCK DISTRIBUTION Chicago & Northwestern R.R. 


SUMMIT CORPORATION 


1029-1051 N. Throop Street Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Armitage 6400 





For Shippers, Convenience, States, Citig§ and Fi 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loams right in our office. anes 


Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 


: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION | 





isti <cRM “|e 



















CHICAGO, ILL | 
One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur. 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, IL ‘| 


JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4382 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Joliet, Illinois 

MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 7 

Best distributing point in Middle West [7 

Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer [i 

Belt which connects with every road enter- \ 
ing Chicago. No switching 

Chicago Freight Rates Apply 



























[2] gm 12 17 —t 











JOUET, Lf 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Polietined warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution Motor Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. o Free Switching 

















CHICAGO, ILL. [For pistribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building for merchandise 
storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. Complete 
pervision. 











warehouse service with personal su 
Phones: Lakeview 0365 


Pool Car Distribution. 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 
WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 
MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


GEN. MANAGER —R. E. SCHUETZ 
AGENTS: UNITFD VAN LINES, INC. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


a: ~ 








Or 



















JOLIET, ILL. | 


WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., which was Established 1848 
150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 
Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space, located 


on the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding and free switd 
ing. General Merchandise storage. 
Automatically Serinkioved Throughout 


Member of AWA 








PEKIN, ILL. Location—10 miles frem Peoria, IM.; | Lone fren Gi 


cage, IiL, or St. touts, 
KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER’ COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, — 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage— Movi: 
45,000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor @ Brick Cons! 
oo Siding 8-Car Capacity e 


u 

Free Switching ty: CCC&St.L. © Sante Fe o 
Association’) IMinois Central @ Alton e fect island @ Chi- 

cago & Iinols Midland « and P&PU Raitroads . 


MEMBER 
2 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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J EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway .. . Railwey .. . Highway Meef*’ 
With the most modern and most unusual River-Roil-Truck Ter- 
ginal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A_D.T. 
le eins atte Geey Whee fom De eteutey’s Gautee Gt pupeie. 





sie Served Oy ss tore reine! ale freight lines and 
oh ww ad Line, Mississippi ‘alley 8 toe u Line, Union 

olla Line Ota and 1 ndent towing aw 

Merchandise and food commodities of — 
every part of the globe, can conveniently a 
sored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write fer booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
available. Member of A.W.A. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 








Phone MArket 4361 


INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Sprinklered Warehouses 


General 











MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. 
Merchandise Storage « Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 


Pool Car Distribution e Office Space 
Represented By 
Distributien Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Hi. 








& Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
ee) 9 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


| FORT WAYNE, IND. | 











FORT WAYNE [ “ius msn" 
Front weave | _STo RAG —E of -O. cxocm 


i 802-804 Hayden st., Fort Wayne 4 

FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 

Micbergh, ed p wares & Chicago R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana R. R., 
R. R.—Privates Sidings—Pool Car Distribution 










— 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | Exclusively 
# Merchandise and Cold Storage 








Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—P.R.R. 
Siding—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool Car Distributors— 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 




















Members of MayWA-AWA 
PETTIT’S wancuo 
WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
CA 
MR}. W. TERREFORTE Mi, W. J. MARSHALL 
ackson Blvd. 


250 Park Avenue 
Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE 











Established 1929 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


ae, a Indiana Harbor Belt ®. R. Free Switching, Conteaty 
located, oof - Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our 
own fleet "i ks. 


GARY WAREHOUSE CoO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [~ 

















mEnBEn 






TERRE HAUTE, IND. | 


A 


" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Bere 


VOOVING, STORAGI CHA EN, 





Riley 5513 
Sewice 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 

230° WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 

OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Merchandise—Cold 

















rot. —. 


A.D.T. Service 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution « Specialty 


Pool Cars Solicited 


Saper Trusts, ter Stave Sew Setewy. Our cdicats és the siiing —W~ de the 
Lisenest one Saaaed None Came Saxton Uses Ge, U4, 


ee aT 








HAMMOND, IND. GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 






Established 1922 (Hammond phone—Sheffield 3780) 
LS. youre Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 

Pre: (Chicago phones—Saginaw 4411, 4412) 
feivirias—150,000 sq. ft., concrete-stee! brick const. Siding on 
ine ® SO cars. Located witnin Or n Chicago, switching district, Transit privileges. 
stavice “FEATURES Motor term. prusspapete del. to Metro. Chicago 
Members of American Indiana War "s Asso- 








ciation, alee a it "Commerce 














SEWUNE, 


DIANAPOLIS, IND 


% tery 
5 9 
. aot 
WAREHOUSE MENS | 
ASSOCIATION 


1948 








Other 





Roads. 


Modern Brick Warehouse, Sostattoved 80,000 Square 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & Rd. 
Motor Freight Precinal’ 


Member o 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA [ 
American Transfer & Storage Co. 
401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


Cold Storage. 

Feet. 
Free Switching from 
A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. 





CEDAR RAPIDS. IA. 






Cedah Rapic 


~E-") WAREHOUSE 





Office Rooms 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in building. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
55 West 42nd St., Phone: LAckawanna 4-0063 New York 18, N. Y. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. { 


Indianapolis 7, Ind. 























BLUE LINE STORAGE CoO. 


200-226 - Elm - Des Moines tes 9, la. 
Michanie on8 Bats Ce 


Private siding free switeh from 


y BR. 
Membre A.W.A. — EWA la Salem 
Distribution Service, 














DES MOINES, IOWA [yi ciber American Chain of Warehouses 





Fire oth 
Preof _ 
Ware * Malberry 
house TRANSFER & .STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 





,TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
nationally known accounts 
you mteed Service 








Daily reports of shipments and attention to every(detail 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





—e 


LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


1313 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Leuisvills Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 


NEW ORLEANS, LA | EK. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 
Warehouse Company 


INCORPORATED 
Medern Merchandise Warehouses 


























DES MOINES, IOWA 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


S.W. Sth Ave., Des Moines 8, lowa 
t S u 





se & Househol 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 





Guay @ Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 

Office 402 No. Peters Street 





Rew Yorz—Chienage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








Ee COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. ef floor space in buildings of brick-cencrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Lew insurance rates. ee ee ae 
Peol car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
held Goods Storage, =. rr 


DUBUQUE STORAGE ry TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Cblaage S npreeestati ve: Gervies, 518 W Reosevett 








Neticnal Warehewsiag 
Ra @) — Tol. Canal 5748 


n Wy Mondor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. o 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, we 














SALINA, KANSAS | 


THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 


Merchandise—Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP-RI-SFE-UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 


WIOHITA, KANSAS | 
A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Reck Island Ave., Wichite 2 




















| Standard Warehouse Company 


THE ONLY PRIVATELY 


OWNED AND OPERATED PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
AT SHIPSIDE IN NEW ORLEANS 


This Corporation, continuing the operations of Douglas Shipside Stor. 
age Corporation established in 1931, offers Public, State and U. §. 
Customs Bonded Warehousing at its new terminal’ and wharf served 
by deep-water dock for ocean-going vessels and barges. 
Southern R. R. switchtrack . . . reciprocal switching . . 
buildings . . . storage-in-transit privileges. 





Louisiana- 
+ sprinklered 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
Member American Warehousemen's Association 


GULF SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION. 


Formerly DOUGLAS SHIPSIDE STORAGE CORPORATION 
TERMIMAL ANG WHARE AT FOOT OF ST. MAURICE AVENUE AND MISSISSIPP: RivER 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 118 Merth Freat Street, New Orieens 16, is. Telephones: RAymend 4972 — MAgsolia $38) 











INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
= — =. in MDSE nine vanredied 
peg rely get 


scameciions with all all Ener’ Stote Bonded. Inquiries Selicited. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen's Ass's 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Cc ing facilities—Distribution—Weighing— 
ited guslestiedawaes Dastens aks Ware- 
housing—Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA | 














T. E. GANNETT, Owner 





100 Poydras St. ° » New Orleans 8, La 
{MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whoiesale Distriet @ Conse 
nient to Rail & Truck ts @ Private Swttoh Tracks T& 
NO-SP RR © Reciprocal witching © 


ad Fi 
| nen 








BALTI 


a | 








COMPLETE wannneusine SERVICE 








92 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





Jul 








Cities 


= 1 





=) Gec ss 
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SHREVEPORT, LA | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 











i, 
CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 
within the city limits, adjacent te 




























McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A-—-N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 


COMPLETE GUSTRIBUTION SERVICE North Station. Brick buildings; 
Member 000 sq. ft. space, some and 
American W ‘s Association heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service. U. 5. 
eo, , ouisiana Motor Transport Association Customs and Internal Revenue bonded space. 
tt stern W & Transiermen’s Association Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 
SANGOR, MAINE | 








MATIMORE, MD. | 


MEABER 
“LO 


Incorporated 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN, FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FA- 
CILITY FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS 
Missociation’) Exclusive Agents for AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexico 














BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A. D. T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 
Tobacco Inspection and Export— Insurance Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 











ALTIMORE, MD. | 





















HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 
Dependable Since 1896 
United Van Lines, Inc. 


N.F.W.A. Md. FWA 
Special Flat Bed Tracks 
for Lift Cases 
U. S. Customs Bonded 

Draymen 














VAN 
LINES 
INC. 





524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. 
Leng Distance Moving to 34 St gr 





CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


GEORGE E. MARTIN, President 


GREATER BOSTON 


Household Goods Storage—Packing 
88 Charles St., Boston 
380 Green St., Cambridge 
Ae ee ae es Pe es | 


SERVICE 


Shipping 


OFFICES {[ 








BOSTON, MASS. | Member: Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Locati Pp l Service 
Protected by A.D.T. Service—Pool Car Distribution a 
Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. R. R. 
Represented By: George W. Perkins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. ¥. 

















BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 
MOVING 











se mel~siy (C) SHIPPING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 3175 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS | 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 








BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage & Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 

Lechmere Warehouse, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 

Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. |W A KELso 
Pres. 











A. WALTER LARKIN 
reas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Union Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 








Tariff-Independent Movers’ and Warehousemen's Assoc. 





Read how heavy machinery for five brass and 
copper strip rolling mills was moved 840 miles by 
air in Australia, in DISTRIBUTION AGE for July. 














CApitol 7-7576 


BOSTON, MASS. | 
Telephones: LAfayette 3-4667 


45 Commercial Wharf Boston 10, Mass. 
General Merchandise Storage Pool Car Distribution 


Connection with all Railroads 
via Union Freight Railroad Co. 














JUNE, 1948 




















BOSTON, MASS. | 





STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 








WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 








Boston 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 








NEW BEDFORD, MASS. j 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 





he a a 













pit 
KZ 


fs 


a Tray 





400,800 SERVING NEW BI DFO .D—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Fe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 
ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Househeld Goods Storage. Cold Sterage fer 
Butter, Eggs, Pou Cheese, Meats and Citrus Frults 
8. & A. Sidings, and N. Y., N. H. & H. @. R. and B. 2M. RR 
Daily Trucking Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of (iy 




















For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | © SINCE 1880 e 


HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc, 


188 Liberty Street 
Springfield 4 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION throughout 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 








GENERAL OFFICES 











PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York 
Railroad 


nt: 





COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Maz Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. Telephone 
Springfield, Mass. 6-476\—4-308 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fleet of Motor Trucks 














DETROIT, MICH. [ 








CENTRAL DETROIT WAREHOUSE 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


WAREHOUSE & TERMINALS CORPORATION 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 

Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 

serving the west side of Detroit and the ay of 

Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light package 

merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 

nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 











DISTRIBUTION AGE 


DETR 
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DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard: 
Detroit 2 








DETROIT, MICH. | 











Telephone Trinity 2-8222 











* This modern building was designed 
for commercial warehouse purposes 
exclusively. Offering dry storage and the 
largest, most complete and efficient re- 
frigerated storage, with ice manufacturing 
plant, in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Desirable office space. Car icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
palletized equipment. Sharp-freezing 
rooms. Free reciprocal switching—all rail- 
roads. Continent wide connections. 





W. J. LAMPING. GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
and 


BPO=-<4 7 BHD kK HAZ OM SIM &* OB AZ PAH 














PLAZA 
8380 COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
1921 E FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH, 
DETROIT, MICH. | 





Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH. 






AN ASSOCIATED 


In 
DETROIT 


the Best «a 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


9448 WABASH AVENUE © PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 






a on @ Be A oe 
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U. S. WAREHOUSE CO, U. S. COLD STORAGE CO, 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 


Members N. F. W. A. 














11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THE LARGEST CUMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 

Cocumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 
a ao, SS SES Sah ant Fed Cue 





Prem concond Thre Colum 
A.W.A. SSrenox oe —_ Hi 
958 seuwecnar ave, u wast Liew oe) 








LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


= only modern warehouse ve 8 





figeproof 
. Lansing exclusively for household storag 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” 
440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing. 30 











JUNE, 1948 


95 











SAGINAW, MICH. | 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 


. « . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same h-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. 
& pe neg .. a distribution point for Northeastern 
a merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at "Gilesl Wendaouns Co. 
@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to all points within 75 miles by 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


= No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION 4 ( 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 









For Shippers, Convenience, States, Citig 





KANSAS CITY, MO. [City 


i t’s the A-B- C FIREPROOF 





WAREHOUSE CO. 
Ze 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 


“Sueel 3 vont own inteuesin 
and those of your 
Fireproof Co 











nstructed Warehouses 
Member N.F.W.A. Agents Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 

Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 








KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 








AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S On 


Munneapous Terminat Warenovse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ALL. MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR 








ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. [ 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Pa A OR Aye em 


king—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Local and Long Distance ORAGE 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 





Storage 











ST. PAUL, MINN. [ 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution—Industrial Facilities 


Gituated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
cal warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE company 


739 Pillsbury Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 





Phone: Nester 2631 

Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 4 
BOwling Green 9-0986 


628 Third St. 
3AN FRANCISCO 7 
Phone: Sutter 3461 











MERIDIAN, MISS. | RB. Gunn, Jr, Mgr. Phone 744 
INTERSTATE so arly pe & WAREHOUSE co. 





“Excellent Service As 
250,006 Efe een Ale: Pos «ag 
SY or Gost siding a local Raleed 


ADDITIONAL 250,000 Sq. 
PRESS OF UNION. 








SOPLIN, MO. / 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia 4 Ave. 


PACKING--STORAGE—SHIPPING @ 
Agent for Greyven Lines, Ine. 














CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 
1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 68 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service’’ 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 


Our Own 

A Baste? Cote Trume 
. racks Storage and Transit 
Ample Truck Loading Deore Office Space and Display Roome 





Streamlined Handiing Equipment Financing 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 


protons Prepeyments 
costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks SZ 
Terminal facilities, Phone, wire or 

write us regarding your needs. 


OUR INTEC 


a\ yy. 


& . Biss, So, _ 23 
ks Terminal Warehouses, 
She. 
1104 Union Ave. Kansas City 7 


271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


use Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 2! 
n's Association ond Interiake Terminals inc 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE KANSAS 


1325-1327. St. Louis Avenue ° Phone Victor ‘0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fieet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
















400,000 Square Feet 
Trackage on 4 Railroads 
— 





Low Insurance Rates 
KANSAS CITY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


ST. LOUIS AVE. & MULBERRY ST 





KANSAS CITY, MO. “Right in the Midst of Business’ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 


Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
We ee your Inquiries. 


‘ALLIED DIBTRAIBUTION DIC 
NEW YORK 16 
Ti WEST 42N0 ST 
Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Kansas City 8, Mo 













2020-30 Walnut Street, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 





for 
conscientious 
handilag of 


fine fernitere 


Ben Langan 


Sterage & Moving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 

















ST. LOUIS, MO. Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 


RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. Offices: 
MAIN & RUTGER STS. ST. LOUIS 4 y,NevNotk ase 
A.D.T. Burglar & Sprinkler Alarms. 


200,000 Sq. Feet of Space 
BONDED Low Insurance 


Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


Member 


Chicago 
Randolph 4458 











Management, looking for ways to combat the 
mounting cost spiral, would do well to consider the 
substantial savings offered by modern materials 
handling equipment and Sielons, There will be 
many practical articles on the subject in DA for July. 
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for the best 


[aero] es} (0)¢-12X~ 


in ST. or toate 





MISSOURI 





FEDERAL \L COLD STORAGE CO. 


1800 N. Broadway St. Louis 6, Mo. 


General Manager: R. C. Taylor 
Telephone — Chestnut 1950 


THE CITY ICE & FUEL CO. 


Cold Storage Division 
33 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





from shipper 
Le marheat 


COMPACT: 


We leave no loose ends around to infringe upon the safety 
and efficiency of your warehousing and distribution needs, 
Long Service is Compact, Competent and Complete. 












ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 
plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 






















“The Home of 
National Distributors” 








Located Right in the Midst of Business 
Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouern 20 Years of Experience 


assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 









Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleenliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 

apo S Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
S/he ware? Ve Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


GY |) | Wrcte for Complete Folder 
Ne, 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


VER TWENTY YE 


. 826 Clark Avenue «+ St. Louis 2, Mo 





ll General site * MAin 4927 | 









CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
ee 3-1235 











ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 
200 Dickson St. St. Louls 6, Mo. 





Member of A.W.A.—Me.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 














SPRINGFIELD, MO. | Phone 338 
a WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. Missour! 





Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 








Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household s 





BILLINGS, MONT. | 





1382 — 2601 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 











For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. [ 


GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, COMPANY 


Soe facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 





a 














Sto ft transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse dock 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding Free switching 
P. O. Box 8 426—9Sth Ave., South 





HASTINSG, NEBR. 


1948 


1876 
BORLEY’S 
Sterage & Transfer Co., Ine. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 











1889 59 Years of Continuous Service 1948 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 

We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections fo all points in the State. 

Our bulldi oe clean, both Fire and Non-Fireproof, located on the 
fines of the & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacific with all other 
lines entering sither city, absorbing switching. 

We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit 
your business and guarantee satisfaction. Investigation Invited. 


SULLIVANS 


Transfer & Storage Co. Grand Island Storage Co. 
Lincoin 8, Nebr., 30] N. 8th St. Grand Island, Nebr., 311 W. 4th St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
DMAHA, NEB. | FORD 
STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 


1024 Dodge Street Omaha Nebraska 


most modern, centrally located warehouse. a 5, Boe 

tnsurance. on 1.C, R.R. and U.P. R.R. U. 8S. Customs 

General er Storage—Household Goods . Also 
operate modern facilities in Council Blufis, Iowa. Our own fleet of for 


quick del 
Member of N. F. W. A. and A. W. A. 
Sinn A EE: 


OMAHA, NEBR. | 


ORDON 


: Woche Inc. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle 
pool cars, and hi d goods. Trucking Service. Let us 
act as your Omaha ca 


Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St., OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Members: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


| wie > AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION » 
WANCHESTEZ WH) 





























Make 2 Warehouse Your ee Office oul 
Complete Service In New 


McLANE & TAYLOR 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


“Crating Furniture our Specialty 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution, Household Goods, 
Pool Car Distribution 
& Maine R. R. 





General 
Storage,’Cold eg Unexcelled Facilities. 
Direct RB. R. Siding, Boston & 











BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N.  & 

PACKING CRATING Nistia@iaie 
FOREIGN SHIPMENTS HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
RN VANS SERVING 25 STATES 





MOVING 


DOMESTIC & 
2 oe oe ee ©) on OD 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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JERSEY CITY, N. J.] In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 
Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
FACILITIES—3 units . . . fireproof, brick and concrete. Penna. R. R. 
private siding—32-car capacity: connections with all roads entering city. 
Merchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1,650; sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform comeety, 
40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 1,182, 
ft.—total 2 000 cu. ft.; convertible; ‘automatic fire — surance 
rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature range, . 
gooler. room ventilation; humidity, control; 20-truck platform. f > facili- 
Waterfront dock, ft.; minimum draft 21 ft.; pier berth, 60.0 ft.; 
belkhead draft, 25-30 ft. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental of 
office space. All perishable products accepted for cold storage. Free 
switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. 
ae W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W. <- Port of New York; Ba 
. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City C. of C. 








ALBANY, N.Y. | 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, WL Y. | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 
ROUSHIOND GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 


"EDA ae eee 





Ooch haat Eee & 


Colhectiows premptty roswt thee 
Momber of AVL—AFWA—NYBWA 








““TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 
18 floors of modern fireproof, 


warehouse space. 
.000 equare feet, low insur- 
aes rates, centrally loeatod 














GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
ked, moved, stored or ship- 
eed ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
abroad. 

















F E D E R 4A L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








NEWARK, N. J. | 


PACKING! 


MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. 


MOVING! STORAGE! 
d. dable since 1860—— 


° KNICKERBOCKER 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


© 
8 to 106 ARLINGTON ST. 74 to 76 SHIPMAN 8. 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 














MBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 
SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


Guugiate ond aps gute te s deltvery 





Member of N.F.WA—AW.A. 








ALBANY, W. Y. | 


Telephone 3-4101 








CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonle and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 











BROOKLYN, N.Y.) cawraaity LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE + BROOKLYN 16, WN. Y. 


| FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
@ sat sich 





STORAGE OF ConenAL MERCHANDISE 
GIANT FLOORS N UNLOADING FACI 


200,000 OF SPACE 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR 








BUFFALO, W. Y. | 





AMERICAN 


HOUSEHOLD STORAGE CO. 
Sole Agent in Buffalo for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
Two warehouses with greatest ity in 
household storage in Western New York. In 

Buffalo,“ American is the leader.” 


KNEELAND B. WILKES, Pres., LOUIS W. IRMISCH, HERBERT J. WELLS 
305 NIAGARA STREET © PHONE WA 0700 @ MEMBER: N.F.W.A. 

















BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 





— LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK RB. BR. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


EASTERN ayn merce WESTERN 
REPRESENTATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 
Interlake Terminals, inc American Chain of 

Warehouses, Inc. 


271 Madison Ave. 53 West Ject Biv. 
New York 16, New York ~ Chicago 4, Milecis 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 














SUNNED 4 0: 1. "Scar ce tana 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and _ shipping. 
ding and equipment. Storage-in- 





Central, and switching 
lines into Buffalo. Capaci 





p care daily. 








SUFFALO, A. Y. | DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1906 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 
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SUFFALO, HY. [~ Let ws care for your neods im Buffdio 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
* General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
laswrence Rete y 








on New York Central & Erie R. R. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WARENOUSE 








BUFFALO, N.Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


- « « HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you. . 
123 and 124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL. BUFFALO 6 














oe LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 
STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 


DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ¢, 











BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 


S handise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
pangs send Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Insurance rate Branch office facilities 
e 0 Rap rarentad by ‘@LUED DESTRIBUTION [eC 
fis mawoteny an 7. Lae, wwest a2m0, 
Penn .6. 0967 








For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 





JAMAICA, & L, XY. | sear oy 5 My ee Wereheasemen’s Assa, 
Y. State Warehousemen's Association 


¢ RED BALL VAN LINES . 
179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y, 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Moter Van 
shipments. 
e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound, 
e Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
3 e Warehouse and Terminal facilities, 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. 1, 123-45 Laz Avenue 
Terminal & Reil Siding: Jomaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93ed Ave, 




















JAMESTOWN, N.Y. [4c FIELD, Pres. FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC, 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. 

S.) MERCHANDISE STORAGE & COLD STORAGE 
G ) Specializing: Cream, Frozen Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, Etc, 
: 4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 138,000 Cu, 
SP Ft. of freezer space; 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. 
Sidings and Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie 
R.R. 25-ton Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. 
Refrigeration Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. 
Whsemen. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. [~~ POEM 
















Main Line N. Y. C. R. R. 


ROCK City STORAGE CO. eas 





INCORPORATED 





180,000 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — TRANSIT STORAGE 








DUNKIRK, N.Y. | 


Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 

















NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. | Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping 
Sp, _O'Brien’s Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Works of Art 
Also Serving 
New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
White Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L 
















to us at New Rochelle. 











- FLUSHING, LIN. Y. 
Flushing 


FIREPROOF WARE HOUSE S 


Storage Warehouse Company 


n 
HOUSE HOLD GOODS 


Shippin 








HEMPSTEAD, Li | HARRY W. WASTIE, Pres. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. é) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


For household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribu- 
tion. age for furs, clothing, etc. 
Local and Long Distance moving. Serving 
ali of Long Island 


L.I.M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














To take advantage of the annual national income 
of 202 billion dollars, marketing efficiency must be 
increased and distribution costs lessened, says Dr. 


John D. Gaffey, in the July DISTRIBUTION AGE. 





in NEW YORK, N. .Y - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 83 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


250 PARK AVENUE *© NEW YORK 17 © Tel Plaza 3-1234 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 


House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. . 
Safety for Foreign Shipments. eo 
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NEW YORK, N.Y. | NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
CHELSE FIREPROOF STORAGE From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
WAREHOUSES, INC. Warehouse. 
hey Lage Bg and Bev caget ¢ try Goods. IDEALLY LOCATED 
Pool cars distri 4 r warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and IN ~~ bine "4 og ad i CITY 
lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernen, 4 The Hl a Lin 4y — 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. a . ben sbeomeyion _— hosel — Tuann ‘ 
N.F.WA, — N.Y.F.W.A. N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.NLY. and transpo prtation. - Motor truck service Tornishea i 
q an on ce. 
Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City | siding—12 car capacity—in building. Prompt handiing— 
N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—I!1 Boston Pos? Rd. ane «ae oe 
Moun? Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—i00 Pondfield Rd. MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 
Wonk, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. J 601 West 26th St, New York 1 
Apow ALLIED VAN LINES, ms Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicago 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | PERTH AMBOY, N. J. NEW YORK, W. Y. | 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
246 South St., New York City 2 Execut! 
ive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
Est. 1908 Free and bonded wot facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges. 
Stipulated Chemical Warehouses | mead Sov Tneee Sue at ae for manufacturers and distributors. 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution Raitroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 
Consign Shipments via any railroad Member: A.W.A. W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 























NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
a 1 SANTINI BROS., INC. 


SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


MOVING STORAGE 
There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- , 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment PACKING SHIPPING 


TO AND FROM EVERYWHERE 


1405 Jerome Avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 
Tel. Jerome 6-6000 


which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere.: 


We invite your correspondence on any or all a NEW YORK, N.Y 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Service— | . : 
Field Warehousing. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 














Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 


























&* Represented dy 4 ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
fais nswornny ave, Zhe Ziatebadine Zu West S2ND St 667 Washington St. New York City 14 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | c CAPITAL, J AND st * ta ESTABLISHED NEW YORK, N. Y. } Circle 71-8711 
SOFIA BROS., INC. 
45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING oo neo oe pes py |) nee 
. us 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE Came eau he A aA, vy td 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNY W A—M&WAGNY 
SPRINKLERED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES Agent Greyvan Lines 
RICHMOND HILL, L.1, WN. Y. [ 





es The. Wfanhattan. are Kew Gardens Sustliga: Weedlaones, Hi 


Street 
































NY. C S§TORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. ". ¥.¢- Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
Wired, WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 9830 Van Wyck Bivd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, me Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. George M. Clancy Carting Co., Inc. 
Storage and Distribution Facilities Storage Warehouse 
for Perishable Food Products Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey City 2, 176 Ninth St. General "Merchandising Stora e—Distribution 
Fulton Terminal—N.Y. Dock Ry. Erie RR. —Storage-in-Transit Pool Car Distributed—' a 
General Offices U. S. Custom 8B age 
60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. Telephone: REctor 2-6590 oteet @ Re sidlng: Goods Moved Stored—Shipped 
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GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 








SYRACUSE, NL. Y. | 


DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


ERIE BLVD. AT pe wae s. SYRACUSE 1 


Wee wacetet 5) SERVICES Sb emt 
DISTRIQUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A—H.F.WA—AV.L-EY STA 














WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 


jJ. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield &. 





For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 






DURHAM, N. C. 


The trading area of Virginia and the Carcliens 
radiates direct tines from Durbam, N.C 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is tp 








"NS SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION CO. die 


2002 E. PETTIGREW 'ST.. E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 168 se << 





GREENSBORO, N. C. | 


CENTRAL CAROLINA WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. BESSEMER AVENUE and WAREHOUSE STREET 





P. O. Box 2756 
Merchandise Storage 


Telephone 3-6825 
Pool Car Distribution 











AMERICAN 
STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 


Westchester e Southern Railway Siding 
Member W.Y.F.W.4—N.F.W.A. Member: Southeastern Warehousemens Assn. 
CHARLOTTE, . C. [ Established 1908 HIGH POINT, WC. [po isskea 1930 A. W. doCAMP, Pres.-Treas 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 











OHARLOTTE, N.C. ! 
SOUTHERN WAREHGUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 


Seaboard Railway Siding 











OHARLOTTE, Ki. C. | All bulldings fully Greprect coastrection 
UMION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. lac. 
BONDED 


‘ 
224-226 West First Street 
STORAGE—POOL 





CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.WA—Motor Service 
5 Rencessated oy 5 


ee, --, — or 








For maximum handling economy and efficiency, 
materials handling must be coordinated and inte- 
grated with other distributive activities ... July DA 
features articles by leading authorities on materials 
handling "know-how." 











eet Point Bonded Warehouse Co., Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


~"~ HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. # 
Represented by Chain of Warehouses, Inc. and Allied Distribution, Ine. 
Member of AWA-8SMWA 








RALEIGH, H.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





Private Siding Trucking Service 
Mowers A. W. A. American Chain of V’archouses 








Member of A. W. A.—MAY. W. A. 





RALEIGH, N.C. [ 


PRIVATE 
SIDING 
N.S. R. R. 





EFFICIENT STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION FOR 
MERCHANDISE AND FURNITURE 
175,000 SQ. FT. BONDED STORAGE 

SPRINKLERED ¢ LOW INSURANCE RATES 


RALEIGH BONDED WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Wake Forest Road Raleigh, North Carolina 


WILMINGTON, WN. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street . 
Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding, A. C. &. Railroad Co. 














ee Pomr or rus Soum 














Member: N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. — UL YL L. 
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FARGO, K. D. 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. D 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 


_imtoblishes 1906 
ef oe py on = ; @&f his 29,358 
Twe A bhelehall 


i aeetamaniiel 

call =< (Cee SN 
Dee on BS ae RN rents 

AWA-NFWA-MN WWA-ACW 














AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local and Long Distance Hauling of 
Freight and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 















CLEVELAND, OHIO |, wa. 


1505 BROADWAY 
N. Y. C. Orange Avenue 
Freight Terminal 
CHERRY 8074 
Established 1889 9 


“AN OLD ORGANIZATION WITH YOUNG IDEAS” 
cL D, OHIO 


Now there are 


there LEDERER 
Tauck Faciuivies TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting R.R. Facilities Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST. 
A. D. T. Protection Cleveland 14 


CLEVELAND, OHIO {= = =——t—(‘i‘—OCO CS 


A. Cc. W. 











Member of O.W.A 














70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio aa 
Merchandise Storage. Vesal oe 


AKRON, OHIO COTTER CITY VIEW STORAGE Co. 
a Household Goods Storage. 
Low Insurance. 


_ Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A. yt 
Represented oy 





CHICAGO 8 
1525 NeweRRy ave. 746 iw 
Mon.5531 













priate ray hoes to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Ewotid Ave. CLEVELAND 11261 Cedar Av®- 
_ Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lives, Inc. for saves’ 


yess 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [| 





CANTON, OHIO | Merchandise, Household Goods, Cold Storage 


CANTON STORAGE, Ine, 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
Canton 2 

Poo! cars distributed. Private sidings 
Free switching on all roads. Separate 
fire-proof warehouses for householo§\C 
goods. 
Member: A.C.W.—MAY.W.A.— 
A.W.A—O.F.A.A.—O.W.A. 




















Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS _ 


11 Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14)4c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 3913 
THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


COMPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM 





New Yerk Representative 
y vib aaa TERMINALS, INC. 
271 Madison A urrayhili 5-8397 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohie 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 

New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbaugh 
55 W. 42nd Street LAckawanna 4- 0063 











CLEVELAND, OHIO 











AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PACKING 
7208 EUCLID AVENUE 


L WA 
cRMIN h HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR REEDS 
Downtown locetion; Modern and fireproof, Low insurance retem 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery servic, 
Office and display space; Teleph — U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 




















CLEVELAND, OHIO | Cleveland’s Most Modern Warehouse 
RAIL WAY WAREHOUSES 


INCORPORATED 
Complete Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Service. 
Mechanical Handling and Pallet System. 





NEW YORK MEMBER CHICAGO 
2 Broadway ie te 251 East Grand Ave. 
Bowling Green 9-0986 SERVICE, INC. Superior 71 


3540 CROTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 
THE CONATY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Operating our own Delivery System 


Merchandise Storage—Tenk Sterage 
Private siding NYC Raliroad 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
New York Representative: George W. Perkins, 
82 Beaver St. Telephone BOwling Green 9-3486 











JULOMBUS, OHIO | se aduien a ae 





Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. 


Celumbus 8, Ohie 
fochites. 
BL sey 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO j 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 

service for 
MERCHANDISE ORAGE AND DISTRIBUVION 
Private ; NYC and Big Four 
Pool Car Distribution A.D.T. Service 
Located Modera 
Members: A.C.W.—O.W.A—A.W.A. 











For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 














COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


The NEILSON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN STREET, COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for me In- 

surance—Central location in jobbing district— 

Private railroad siding—Pool cars distributed. 
Member of O. W. A. 




















SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry aren 
A warehouse service that rota ety | 
modern facility for the storage end 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


ASS — Member of A. W. A—O. W. A. 











TOLEDO, OHIO” 


CAR CAPACITY 


800—COLD 
400—DRY 
FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
CENTER OF JOBBING DISTRICT 


Sprinklered Buildings—!00,000 square a A Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sid an — Plate Road. 





Free Switching. Merchandise Storag Car Di 
—Negotiable ay or tateaged Storage Mh te pow In- 








surance Rate—City Delivery System. 














TOLEDO, OHIO | 
D. H. Overmyer Warehouse Company 
Tel. Emerson 0472 
00,000 Square Feet Dry Storage of which 65,000 Square Feet 
is heated for winter storage—Sprinklered Buildings—Complete 
ADT Fire and Burglary Protection—5 Car yw York 
Central Railroad—Free Switching--Pool Car Distribution 
Transit Storage Privileges—Merchandise Storage—Negotiable 
no aia Insurance Rate—City Delivery ( aa 
pace 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC, 
128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e Fury 
@ Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 2% 
Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Saasts ‘ 
storage ements e Motor truck service ‘ 
Lecated in jobbing District 
Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 


2131-51 Smead Ave., Toledo 6, Ohio 
TOLEDO, OHIO | **QUICK SHIPPERS** 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 











Since 1878 





CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pool Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireproof Warehouse — 
Private Rali Siding 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA ae 
0.1K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


















SRD 














TULSA, OKLA. 
i JOE HODGES 
FOR MERCHANDISE... 


Oklahoma's largest warehouse, modern, fireproof 
and sprinkler equipped. 106,500 square feet, ff 
available for all kinds of storage. Entire floor, § 
35,500 square feet devoted to Merchandise, 315 
private rooms. Lowest Insurance rate In Tulsa. 
Heavy hauling, cross country or local. Big vans, 
deeply padded. Overnight Express Service be 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City. At freight rates! 
Mixed cars a specialty. Private siding on Santa 
Fe and Frisoo, switohing facilities with all R.R.’s 
entering Tulsa. 


MEMBERS: A.V.L.—N.F.W.A.—A.W.A.—A.C.W.—S.W.A. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Oklahoma 


¥ MOVING 
) PACKING 
Y STORAGE 








MULTI-STORY WAREHOUSE 
(Continued from Page 52) 


or 4,000 lb. per man hr. Stored 


on the sixth floor, the distance tion. 


still govern the speed of the opera- 
At the same rate of speed, 


frigerated warehouses cannot ex- 
pect to gain the same tons per man 
hour as a single story operator. 
However, they can’t afford to 
overlook the possibilities of a pal- 
letized method as a means of im- 


from car to stack would be ap- 
proximately 120 ft. 

A single story refrigerated ware- 
house procedure would exclude 
the elevator man and second fork 
truck operator. The pallet load 
would be heavier, since the fork 
truck could be of a larger capacity. 
The loading of the pallet would 
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men would take approximately five 
minutes loading a 2,000 lb. pallet. 
There would be 25 pallet loads to 
a 50,000 Ib. ear, taking 125 min. 
to complete. With two less men 
than a multi-story operation, this 
would amount to 8 1/3 man hours 
or 6,000 Ib. per man hour. 
Operators of multi-story re- 


proving their present operations. 


Palletization of multi-storied 
warehouses is still in its infancy. 
Only by attacking the problems 
and passing along to fellow ware- 
housemen the experience which is 
gained, will the whole industry 
benefit. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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TULSA, OKLA. sf R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 Sa 
‘yl 





Storage—Movin —Packing—Ship- 
g of House hold Effects and 
Wrets of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 




















PORTLAND, ORE. | 








H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 


perriving te Sewe You 


WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING = 


LOCAL CARTAGE AND 
ms 
RAPID TRANSFER and STORAGE CO. 


DISTRIBUTION POOL CAR ENGINEERS 
907 N. W. Irving St. Portiand 9, Tel. AT 7353 





Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, Murray Hillj9-7645 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 5, Randolph 4458 











Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Ci Ce. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing ead Grettag 
38 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 














aes IN ERIE IT’S 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORACE SERVICE AND POOL CAR DiS- 











1925 HOLLAND 1 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. BR. 
HARRISBURG, PA | pre 


HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100% PALLETIZED 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SIDING 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 
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ERIE, PA. 
SS YOUR BEST MOVE = 





M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transportation 
facilities. 


* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

* STORAGE * LABELING 

* FUMIGATING * FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 








TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


he. J 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAG 


12¢& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 











=== YOUR BEST MOVE == 
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HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. RB. BR. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 











HAZLETON, PA. | a a 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 
Merchandise Warehouse L.V.R.R. Siding 


Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 

















Members: Mayflower W.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 
LANCASTER, PA. | 
LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 


Fo 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, Local and 
Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 








NEW CUMBERLAND, PA. [~~ cusurs oF HARRISBURG, PA. 


M. F. ROCKEY STORAGE CO. 


Sixth Street & P.R.R. New Cumberland, Pa. 
Moving—Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Clean Private Rooms for Storage of Furniture 


Member of NFWA—ATA—PMTA—PFWA Agent: Allied Van Lines 
Telephone: 4-0129 Harrisburg 











For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Commercial Warehousing Co. 


Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 


Complete Warehousing Service for Scene and 
Distribution of General Merchandise 
Private Siding B.&O. « Pool Car Distribution 

Low Insurance Rates 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


wey Storage and Warehouse Company 
m General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 8 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


oe ee Se eee ae een We ent 
pool cars of household goods. pt remittance. 
aah ao aa oO 


PHILADELPUIA, PA. | ae 


Galla lagher’s Warehouses Inc. 
th Delaware Avenue, Phiiadelp 


ateaaeaian Stora; Stora: 
Direct Sidin y -y¥ on RM ome end f Besding 
ted Associated _~ Inc. 
New York Pach o 


Chica: 
82 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surbur ben 509 W. Rendaiph 8 Se. 
Randoiph 

















Ay! Traensie 











PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | ewes cant naa 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CoO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modern warehouses located in important 
shipping centers. Served by all railroads. 
Loading and unloading under cover. Storage- 
in-transit privileges. Goods of all kinds, 
bonded and free. 

















13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
In Key Locdlions inthe Pledladdlohia Fading Chen 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical 


handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO I! 
Phone: Sutter 346! 


219 E. North Water S.. 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 
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FIRST IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


“Pennsylvania” should be the keystone of your 
distributional setup in Philadelphia ... your first 
choice for a number of good reasons. 


In the nation’s third largest market, “Penn- 
™ sylvania” offers 22 big, modern, strategically 
* located warehouses, with total storage-space 
of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Here 
you get up-to-the-minute services and 
facilities for the safe, swift, efficient, and 
economical handling and storage of your 
merchandise. Rail and highway con- 
nections are excellent. A large fleet of 
modern trucks, of various sizes, is 
available for fast store-door deliv- 
eries. Insurance rates are low. 


Write for details about our free 
and bonded storage-facilities for 
any type of commodity. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WAREHOUSING & SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 








Ath and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 





PITTSBURGH, PA. | , 
DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. YW. 4. 














PITTSBURGH, PAY ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 














PITTSBURGH, PA. [ 
Thomas White Owner and Manager 
13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W W i T FE Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 














¢« Storage +» Heavy Hauling 





Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh—to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont: 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvanie 





W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 
: TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 
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ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Browasville Road 


— Pittsburgh, Penna 


ig d: Storage, Packing and Shipping 
NS? Member of Mational Furniture Werehousemen's Ass's. ¥ Me) 


Aqeat of Allied Van Lines, Inc 








SORANTON, PAD F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


ROCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 











SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 8 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSING ame POOL CAR 


le . . 
8 Rap netentad oy he STEOTTIOS OC 

‘emeaco 8 hwy uew — $1} 
1928 NewetRey Ave west 42ND 

Mon 5931 Penn 6.0967 





For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 










Merchandise and Household Goods 


STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
CHARLESTON, S C. 


of 1.0.4 1.8 .4-May.R i4 


TO HASELL ST, 
Telephone 2-2918 Member 








COLDMBIA, S.C. [7 iribution Center of South Carolina 





gen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
‘ Est. 1928 MEMBER 





Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 
ings. Sprinkler equipped werehouse. 











SHARON, PA. i 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 


Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s reciprocal 
switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. Cold Storage for 
furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick Freeze space. 





General merchandise and household = 
S. 8S. DENT, Manager 


goods storage. 

General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 
“Good intetioening , he oe a records, 
Located in as eer of ~~ Jobbing & 

Wholesale District 


Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | 








Low Insuranes 
Perfect service 














WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. S°I'SisSiene 


Prompt and E ¢ Service 

t? Car Track Located on 
Storage-iw-Transit and Pool Cars 

(® New Bennett “t. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


& Reprstented oy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 Fy .NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 





MEMPHIS, TENN. [ “Service to the entire Mid-South” 











WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | e Safe Dry ° e for Merchandise and 
ousehold Goods 


* Sepemodinte Distribution e aisiall Methods e Care In Handling 

e Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
@ Personal Attention by Active Responsible Management e 

ail Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Capacity e Low Ins. 

e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 square feet 

Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU USE at 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa. Dia! 2-4791 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent Established 1921 





COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR siggy 


We invite your Inquiries 
o 









CHICAGO OFFICE, -53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 250 Park Avenve 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE C0. 














61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn 


Owned and Operated by the ST.LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Me. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. [ 


FOX POINT WAREHOUSES & TERMINAL CO. 


Box 38, Providence 1, R. I. 
Spectepicts in Storage for Distribution 
Customs Bonded—Employees Bonded 
4 Warehouses, Located in Providence, E. Providence and Pawtucket 


Saavestenses By—American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. @ Allied Distribution 
Associated Warehouses, Inc. 








MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 


NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses”’ 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervisory Service. Illinois Central, 
Trisco & Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 











PROVIDENCE, RI. | 


LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merchandise Sterage and Poo! Car Distributien 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
space serviced with up-te-date truck 
and euneastale handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, President 
POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
Insurance Rate $1.20 per $1,000 per Annum Distribution a Specialty 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching. Local cartage 
delivery. Illinois Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatic 
sprinkler. A.D.T. watchmen. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. [7 HousTON, Pres. P.D. HOUSTON, V.?. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. s.. Goodman, G.M. 


Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 
137 E Calhoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
Storage (Mdse.)—Pool Car Distribution—Local delivery service—Office 
Space. In the heart of the wholesale district and convenient to Rail 
Truck and Express terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.&ST.L. and 
L.&N.)—Reciprocal switching A.D.T. wu Y coma by Distribution 

Service, Inc. Member of A.W.A. and M.W. 











MASHVILLE, TENN. | Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Mou'ng 
MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 





Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines, Ime. - National 
Furniture Wareh jiation 














peek, TENN. 521 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 








DALLAS, TEXAS [cos ic waar 


THERRED, | 
DALLAS TRANSFER. “iti 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 

2nd & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 

and 

Warehouse Space 


Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 
Worth Divisions) 
a\) H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
é Ww. e a “ W. A., American 
hain larehouses 

MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Assn., Rotary Club 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
WAREUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market St, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres 


Q@LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 o/P .NEW YORK 18 
1625 NEWBERRY AVE. TEWEST 42ND ST, 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 























WASHVILLE, TENN. | 


Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 








EL’ PASO, TEXAS } “Bankers of Merchandise" “Service With Security’’ 


International Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 
Lowest Content Insurance Rate 
Fireproof Storage of Household Goods, Autos & Merchan- 
dise. State and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. 
and So. Pac. Rys. Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service. 
Members—NFWA—SWTA—Agent for AVL. 
ee MTC ICe oe 


+ Kaprasontad ty 





cuca 
joa sreteny am The 





mew york 
B wesl 42ND St 
Penn 6.0007 








AMARILLO, TEXAS! wu. c. povce J. A. RUSH 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keete 


MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Our modern Centrally located warehouse is d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and “household storage «mace. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BINYON-O’KEEFE since 


Since 
16% STORAGE CO. 167% 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth |! 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 

















Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Leng Distance Operators 
Meaasber:A. W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T 
Agents—Allied Van Lines 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS f 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
666 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent fer A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.4T.A. 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


» O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 














CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located at PORT SITE 
_ en to docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT No. | 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A. W. A. —S. W.& T. A. 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
i: Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
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Drayage 
Storage en... we MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
96,400 Sq. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates toma 
An Be Sacawen Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn. Lowest Insurance Rates aw tie Sprinkler Woetehaune 
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> 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


POOL 
CARS 


SPECIALTY 








FEDERAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


2001 NANCE STREET 
HOUSTON 2 











For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


wwe MERCHANTS ...... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts.. San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactery service 
Member of 4.0 4-45. A-—8.0 A. 














New Location — Improved Facitities 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
Our new warehouse is 800 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on 
the Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. Plenty of truck dock space 
with wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers 
This modern one-story property with high ceilings and unlimited floor 
load capacity is fully yh ane with modern materials handling apparatus. 


HOUSTOR CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE CO. 
501 Middle Street seeasos rs» . ee Houston 1, Texas 


pnd vt cael 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold old Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., 
Goel Sarto Cold Storage I. & Gites Bonded 
D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Ome: Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate _ 


Rew York Ropresentativs Chicuge Rapresentatios 
Pheue Please 38-1235 Phone Harrison 3688 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 














Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Sh: de and Uptown Warehouses 
- a. Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 
Member of N. F. W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 





W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Forty-Seven Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 


Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered Threughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNION Transfer & Storage Ce. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Supervised by A. D. T. Service. 








OGDEN, UTAH 








SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
r 002-1008 Washington Ave., Houston 
mmm < Seebiikataad Car Distribution—Dra nes Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Hay > ~ 
Sprinkler, Waterflow, and Fire 
Watchmen, U. 8. Customs Bonded, omce 'S paws 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Division of 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Local Associations 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS \ Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. se 
311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 
HOUSEHOLD — MER- Gat 
CHANDISE — COLD (S > 
STORAGE — CARTAGE (ee 
DISTRIBUTION Se 


INSURANCE RATE - - - 10c 
Member of 4 Leading Associations 














BAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE C8, 


P. O. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


¢ Remrstonted by LD ENTRIROTIOS DAC 
cago ® uaw 
ins wtirateny ave 7, Mn west 


TYLER, TEXAS } IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 
General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Peol Car Distribution 
and Merehandise Warehousing 








i 

















WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS | 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Since 1920 


TARRY WAREHOUSE & STORAGE CO. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

















MEMBER OF A.W.A,. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 


af O10) GE OF. 8) ng 31-10 nee), | 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 


Fireproof Sprinklered 
Merchandise Storage i 
Pool Car Distribution Office Facilities 


Member A. W. A. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
2206 McKinney ay Aces Houston 1 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage——Peel Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 car lengths of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A_D.T. Automatic Fire and Burglary 


Protectior 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. - yim’ BEWA 




















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cuble feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate 1] Cents 

CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. « 


353 W. 2d South St., Salt Lake City | 


Represented by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION, INC., and 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC, 
New York-Chicago-San Franolsco 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [Tyo cscndive Storage—Pool Car Distribation 


a 





KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 
Established 1910 
72,000 sq. ft. space. Reinforced concrete 
and . Central <*. Systematic 
delivery service. A. D. T automatic 
burglar and fire AD OY Office and 
desk space. Member-AWA-UVL-UWA-AWI 





Leavis 














RICHMOND, VA | 7 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 

Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space— 

Automatic Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Retes—Coreful —, 

to Storag tacking and Shipping of Household Goods—Private 

road Siding—Poo! Car Distribution—Motor Van oo to All Seton 

Freight Truck Line. Member of N. F. W. A. — A. @. A. 

Agents: United Van Lines, Inc. serving 48 t.. and Canada. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “Serving the Intermountain West’ 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. Inc 


230 So. 4th West St., Sait Lake City (1) 
Warehousing-Distribution service since 1906 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 


New York (17) Chicago (4) 
50 Park Avenue Te 53 W. Jackson Bid 


Member ef American Warehousemens Association 











NORFOLK, VA. [ii ouishold © Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 
z2nd_ St. & Monticello Ave. 
NO 10, VIRG 


RFOLE 16, INTA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE Ayo PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribstion 
WE ateeeee Ae MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
D DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A. 











RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 1908 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


17089 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 

160,000 SO. Ff. 
SPACE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. - BONDED 
& PUBLIC 
WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE & 
DISTRIBUTION 


INSURANCE 
RATES 
Wc PER $100 
PER YEAR 














HORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 a Telephone 22481 or 54008 














NORFOLK, VA. Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


COLLECTIONS . POOL CARS o DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN SERVICE 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


NORFOLK, vA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


239 Tazewell St.. Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 
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ROANOKE, VA_l ay. L. LAWSON & SON 


Finance and Sterage 
Peel Car Distribuaters 
Merchandtue 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
BOANOKE 7. VIBGINIA 
Represented by 

bh Ine., Chicage and New Yerk 





A jated W: 











ROANOKE fe 
| ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Roanoke 5 


Capacity 500 Cars ca 


Private Railroad Siding 
3’ We make a specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise Houses. 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


Automatic Sprinkler 


Accurate Accounting 














SEATTLE, WASH. | | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage _ Distribution = Storage 
Highest financial rating; mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (16.2c); modern equipment. | 


LLOYD 


Transfer Co. Inc. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





SEATTLE, WASH. 





MACHINERY MOVING, RIGGING AND HAULING 
U. S. Custom Bonded 


2400 Occidental Avenue Seattle 4, Washington 





SEATTLE, WASH. Sa J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattle 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage—Dry Storage—Rentals—Pool! Car Distribution—Office Rentals 
Fireproof, Brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding 
connects with all rail lines. 
Bonded U. S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsmns. Assn. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. [ c cstie’s One-Stop Worehensing Service! 
CULBERTSON 





~ 





SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattic 5 
R. G. Cutbortses, President Wa. T. Lawbe, jr., Seeretary 











SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres. Ellis L. Coder, Secy.-Treas. 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
Established 1919 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Complete Drayage, Storage and 
Distribution Service 
“System Service Satisfies”’ 
Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 











SEATTLE, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION ¢« TRUCKING 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 
Yort—Chicago—Sen 





New Y Francisce 








SPOKANE, WASH. | P. C. HINTON, Owner 


RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 


Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 


Syectstine te corving food and scleeed tadectries industries; pool car distribution; 44 
with semitrailers New «0.000 ft madera warehrwser avipped with See fate 








TACOMA, WASH. [ 


For Shippers, Convenience, States, Cities 


7 








WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 2ist St. 
WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION « TRUCKING 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


Tacoma 2? 


Represented By 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Mew York—Chicago—San Francisco 





WUNTINGTON, W.VA. | 








through 





Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 


THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave. Huntington 10 








GREEN BAY, WIS. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


TRANSFER & 


LEICHT srorace co 





. BROADWAY « GREEN BAY + WIS ¢ 
New York Office; Marinette Office: 


Interlake Terminals, Inc 1720 Pierce St. 

271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 

Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 

Pool Car Distribution Public Bonded 

Transit Storage 40 Car Track Capacity 

Household Goods Storage eo orang 

Heated—Unheated—Yard — private Siding on C&NW, 
sit na , CMStP&P, GB&W Lines 

Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 

Stevedore Services lines 

Complete local and over-the-road truck services with 70 

















WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


pone ma + Rannananted oy . units of all types of equipment, including low-bed 
cmc ee ) — trailers, winches and cranes. 
tv tt py 57 Aero-Mayflower moving and storage Inquiries invited 
SPOKANE, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS The importance of materials handling in our na- 








tional economy is indicated by the fact that 22 
percent of the tota! American industrial payroll goes 











310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 tae bandit . Read 
g. ead DA for July for down-to-earth 
WAREHOUSING . sunt oem ON ¢ TRUCKING articles on latest mechanization in Vandling equipment 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. and methods. 
New Yort—Chicago—Sen 
HONEYCOMB is necessary to preform these 


(Continued from Page 70) 


other reasons, including structural 
specifications, cell sizes can be 
made smaller. 


Faces between which this honey- 
comb core is sandwiched and to 
which it is bonded are adaptable 
to product or construction require- 
ments of wide variety. Among pos- 
sible selection of materials adapt- 
able to Honeycomb faces are high 
strength, high modulus metals 
such as stainless steel, aluminum 
and magnesium ; two or more ply 
decorative veneers, or high or low 
pressure laminated plastic sheets; 
Fiberglas, which for electrical 


properties is used with Fiberglas 
112 


Honeycomb core; stainless steel 
or laminated asbestos paper faces 
on asbestos Honeycomb core, for 
fire resistance. Many more com- 
binations are possible with decora- 
tive fabrics or other plastic 
laminates for surfaces. The im- 
portant factor, in selection of 
faces, is that the same material, 
or materials with approximately 
equal coefficients of thermal ex- 
pansion be placed on both surfaces 
of the core to maintain a balanced 
construction. Otherwise, warping 
might result. Too, in cases where 
it is necessary to face compound 
eurved parts, it is more economi- 
eal to use fabric laminate, since it 


skins, and such a procedure would 
require expensive dies in the 
utilization of metal. 

The bond of Honeycomb to faces 
is the key to good Honeycomb 
structure. 

The most natural application 
for Honeycomb core structures 
and one where weight is extremely 
important is in the manufacture 
of aircraft and of railway cars. 
In the field of railway transporta- 
tion, Honeycomb now is under- 
going tests for floors, partitions, 
doors, shelving, table tops, and 
work surfaces. Never before in 
history has a material so nearly 
approximated an ideal condition 
of balance between weight and 
strength as this one in which 
man took a lesson from the bee. 
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gd Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








Service Minded 
conomical Merchandise 
le Complete Warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
General Office Milw. Wis. Hease Neo. 2 


Whse. Whse. 
$25 East Chicago St. Ase'n Ase 302 North Jackson St. 


Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. | “Milwauhes’s Finest” 


National Warehouse 





— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.RB.R. Siding 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~~ 
MILWAUKEE'S ovedsz COMPLETELY 
PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


© Over 134 Million Cuble Feet First Fleer Space o 








ATLAS STORAGE — 


¥. VIRGINIA ST. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 








SLARGEST AND MOST MODERN 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 

















MILWAUKEE, WIS. |~ 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 
Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile storage. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 
“in transit”. Pool car distribution. Customs > 





Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 
New York Office: 55 W. 42nd St., Phone LAckawanna 4-0063, New York 18, N. Y. 











MILWAUKEE, Wis. | —Phone Marquette 7091 
TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 


100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 











SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 


SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO. 


A Merchants & Manafectarers Warehouse if 





llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 











CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern Storage 
and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household Goods 
Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


a —— STTAWRENCEWAREHOUSEINC. 


B-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Ca: 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railreed Connections 
New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phene Worth 2.0428 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC [~ 


























Established 1908 
W. G. KENWOOD, 
Pres. & Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 


205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 
LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 
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HEAVY DUTY 
FREIGHT 
CONVEYORS 
for Boxes, Bales, 
Sacks, Cartons, 
Crates, etc. 









FLAT BELT 
CONVEYORS 


for Non-Abra- 
sives, Coal, 









TROUGH BELT 
CONVEYORS 
for Abrasives, 
Sand, Grovel, 
Cin 








| 
| 











For fast handling of freight—in any 
size or shape—at terminals, piers or 
warehouses, TROWBRIDGE heavy 
duty freight conveyors can save you 
Money on every ton handled. Avail- 
able for prompt shipment with gas or 
electric power. Portable conveyors 
have been manufactured by TROW- 
BRIDGE for more than 25 years and 
are sold and serviced nationally by 
over 200 trained representatives. Write 
for descriptive literature today; no 
obligation. 





. MAKES LIGHT WORK OF HEAVY LOADS! 


comPANY 


855 VAN HOUTEN AVE., CLIFTON, N. J. 
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INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 83 and are arranged 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 














—* 
A L 
pS <n Div. of Railway Express 49 Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc. ......... B 
Peete: <letdivinersis ong wives. ake ress é “ages 
American District Telegraph Co. .... 12 pampenend. Cenpeumee a 
American Map Company ............ 73 
Automatic Transportation Co. ....... 2 M 
8 Mack Manufacturing Corp. .......... 1 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co. .... 3% 
Baker Raulang Company ..........-. 1 
atebek: COMORE 6. oscil 50 acs oes 10 N 
Bemis Bro. Bag Company .......... 77 
Nolan Company ........00000:csean 4 
Cc North American Van Lines, Inc. ...... 77 
Central Paper Company ........... 77 
P 
D 
Pan American World Airways ........ 39 
Darnell Corporation, Ltd. ........... él Photographer's Assn. of America .... 73 
Delta Air Uineik Ime. ........-20.0.. 4 Pope & Talbot, Inc., Steamship Div. .. & 
Dolly-Roller Company ............... 73 Port of Boston Authority ..........+- 5| 
E R 
Eaton Manufacturing Co. .......... 33 Rees Gunter Company ......i.<0. ss 51 
Electric Industrial Truck Assoc. ...... 13 
Electric Storage Battery Co. ........ 43 
Ss 
F 
Standard Conveyor Company ........ 7! 
Fairbanks Company ................. 34 Stoclerall Miaulectering Corp. ...... 1 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. .. 14 and Third Cover Sievess Agglindes Wak Co. ....... Fy 
6 T 
GMC Truck & Coach Div. .......... 5 Towmotor Corporation ......Second Cover 
Gerstenslager Company ............. 57 Trans World Airline .............-: ‘ 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. ............ 18 Trowbridge Conveyor Co. ........... Ilf 
H U 
Harborside Warehouse Co. ..Back Cover a a a 
Hebard & Company, W. F........... 71 Matted Wie Ulnes 66.650 08 654.00 
y 
International Harvester Co. .......... 17 Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. ... 3 
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INSTALL FLOOR | INSTALL ROADSIDE PANEL. 


at 7 
TATA Br 
Ge eee ” 











”* ‘ a —* 
Te WELD TOGETHER | | INSTALL PLYWOOD LINING =e 





@ This picture sequence shows the ease of 
assembly and why Fruehauf All-Steel Truck 
Bodies are ready for the road in merely a matter 
of a few hours. Any Fruehauf Factory Branch 
can assemble one as you want it and install it 
on your truck chassis — or you can do it. The 


body combinations are practically limitless — 
more than 500. And, production-line manufac- 


turing makes possible remarkably low prices. CUSTOM-BUILT QUALITY 
BODY DIVISION PRODUCTION-LINE PRICED 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY fe eee Dituren 


DETROIT 32. * LOS ANGELES 11 
In Canada: Weston, Ontario 


79 Factory Service Branches 


TRUCK BODIES 








Ti PICTURESQUE FREIGHT HANDLER of 
yesteryear is as out of place at Harbor- 
side as a horse-drawn fire engine on 
city streets. Men now operate fork-trucks 
to do the fetch-and-carry jobs, the lusty 
lifting . . . stack their palletized loads 
safely, swiftly, compactly, ceiling-high. 
Mechanical brawn has largely supplanted 
human toilin this great rail-water terminal. 


This highly mechanized, 100-percent- 
palletized handling is just one of the 
numerous time- and’ money-saving advan- 
tages which Harborside. offers you. Here 
are 27,000,000 cubic feet of combined 
dry- and cold-storage,” office, and dis- 
tributing space, under one vast roof. 
Here is strategic location, with unexcelled 
shipping facilities by rail, truck, and water. 


Here, truly, are all the modern serv- 
ices and facilities needed for your distri- 
butional pay-off in the New York metro- 
politan area. Send today for our illustrated 
folder and complete information. 


Harborside is located directly opposite 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan . . . 20 min- 
utes from 33rd Street, New York... 
five minutes from Holland Tunnel and 
trunk highways. Direct connection with 
all railroads and with steamships, by 


lighterage; 26-car placement. 
“Gateway to the W , | 0 9 E 


pra pv teers a < “> WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. » 34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N.& 


AERIAL SURVEYS, 1 











